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NATIONAL  CANNED 

SALMON  WEEK 

In  March,  to  coincide  with  National  grocery  magazines,  we  are  telling 
Canned  Salmon  Week,  we  are  fea-  almost  100,000  retail  grocers  “ways 
turing  Canned  Salmon  as  part  of  our  to  sell  more  Canned  Salmon” — urg- 
continuous  educational  campaign.  ing  them  to  feature,  suggest,  display. 

In  this  month’s  advertisement  in  push  this  product  in  their  stores. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 

MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  ^X^OODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 
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VACUUM  TESTER. 
A.ULTY  CANS  WITH- 
OPERATOR.  MADE 
IZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Armstrong  Paint  A  Varnish  Co. 
Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


March  11, 19S5 


V^HIS  advertisement  is  the  second  of  Continental’s  1935  “human* 
interest’’  series.  Watch  for  it  in  the  March  16  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  May  copy  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  in  Time  of  April  8th.  These 
arresting  full>color  advertisements  are  telling  the  truth  about  “Health  and 
Freshness  Sealed  in  Cans”  to  more  than  5,000,000  housewives  each  month. 
They  continue  the  Continental  Can  Company’s  educational  crusade  to 
promote  a  full  appreciation  of  Canned  Foods’  goodness. 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


The  way  out — if  you  think  that  the  canning 
industry  can  go  along  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
regardless  of  what  takes  place  at  Washington; 
what  laws  are  made  or  recinded;  whether  or  not  the 
croakers  of  evil,  and  the  advocates  of  a  return  to  the 
old  days,  succeed  in  knocking  down  all  that  has  been 
attempted,  you  are  living  in  a  fool’s  Paradise,  and  are 
due  for  a  rude  awakening.  Just  this  week  Marriner 
S.  Eccles,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  told 
the  Committee,  considering  the  new  banking  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Washington:  “Our  ability  to  fight  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  this  economy  of  abundance  is  not  a  question 
of  money.  It  is  a  question  of  distribution.” 

And  he  did  not  mean  a  question  of  transportation 
facilities;  he  meant  that  production  of  a  full  normal 
volume  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  number  who  formerly  produced  that  same 
volume,  leaving  millions  of  unemployed — without  the 
means  to  buy  that  production. 

To  bring  that  home  to  you:  only  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  3,000  to  3,500  individual  or  firm  canners, 
annually  producing  the  six  to  seven  billion  cans  of 
food.  Today  the  United  States  Census  puts  the  num¬ 
ber  at  about  1,600  canners,  and  not  more  than  2,000, 
but  the  total  production  is  just  as  great  as  ever.  Do 
you  know  that  just  20  firms  now  produce  44  per  cent 
of  that  total  output ;  that  fewer  than  250  canners  pro¬ 
duce  85  per  cent  of  all  the  canned  foods  turned  out? 
These  250  buy  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  seeds,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  to  produce  the  output,  as  it  formerly  took 
to  produce  the  same  number  of  cases,  packed  by  four 
or  five  times  that  number  of  canners,  but  the  250  are 
not  giving  employment  to  the  horde  of  wage  earners 
who  formerly  produced  those  goods.  If  those  “drop¬ 
ped”  workers  could  have  secured  employment  in  other 
lines,  they  would  continue  to  be  buyers  of  canned 
foods,  and  there  would  be  no  “distribution”  question; 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  that,  because  the 
same  style  of  contraction  has  taken  place  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  to  an  even  greater  extent — more  drastic. 
Name  any  industry  that  comes  to  mind:  the  automo¬ 
bile;  instead  of  the  hundreds  of  independent  makers, 
now  a  half  dozen  big  ones.  Shoes,  textiles,  tobacco, 
flour  mills,  what  you  will.  That  is  where  the  16,000,- 
000  on  work  relief,  with  the  10,000,000  unemployed 
come  from.  That  is  the  question  to  solve  before  this 
depression  can  be  ended.  Those  unemployed  were 
great  consumers  of  your  goods.  Is  that  a  market  ques¬ 
tion  or  consideration? 

What  is  the  remedy?  Answer:  the  creation  of  a 
condition  that  will  make  possible  the  return  of  the 
numerous  little — ^so  called,  small — but  substantial  con¬ 


cerns,  in  all  lines,  for  it  was  they  who  made  America’s 
greatness  possible  in  an  industrial  way.  That  is  not 
a  money  question,  but  it  is  a  financial  question:  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  to  all  instead  of  to 
the  few;  the  Government  Bank.  The  end  of  individ¬ 
ually  owned  and  controlled  banking. 

*  *  * 

CODES  COST  $41,400,000  —  Bet  that  “burns  you 
up,”  when  you  read  it.  “Such  a  criminal  waste  of  good 
money  on  codes  and  the  NRA,  which  are  no  good.” 

Well,  now  wait  a  minute.  Suppose  you  use  your 
brains,  just  a  little,  instead  of  merely  your  eyes  to 
read  the  blurbs  of  the  professional  objectors.  It  is 
lamentably  true  that  one  can  believe  very  little  that 
he  sees  in  print,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
to  object,  to  find  fault,  to  criticise.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  do  that  than  to  think  through  any  subject! 
And  what  one  hears  is  but  little  better. 

Let’s,  then,  first  analyze  this  report  as  made  by  the 
Administration.  It  reads  in  full : 

“The  actual  cost  in  industry  of  administering  all  NRA  codes 
was  indicated  today  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $41,400,000  a 
year,  with  an  average  assessment  rate  amounting  to  not  more 
than  10/65th’s  of  one  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  sales  by  coded 
industries. 

This  figure  was  reported  by  a  special  accounting  unit  under 
Hiram  S.  Brown,  NRA  budget  director,  after  an  extended 
analysis  not  only  of  the  code  authority  budgets  passed  on  by 
NRA,  but  also  of  those  pending.  The  survey  also  includes  the 
estimated  expenditures  of  code  authorities  which  operate  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  contributions  from  industry. 

The  indicated  total  was  considerably  below  most  official  ex¬ 
pectations  and  unofficial  estimates.  The  figures  are  not  final 
and  indications  are  that  after  code  authorities  complete  their 
organization  and  are  able  to  relate  their  estimated  needs  to 
actual  operation,  the  total  expenditures  will  be  still  further 
reduced. 

Establishing  an  annual  total  was  difficult  because  budgets  run 
for  varying  periods  of  time,  are  calculated  on  widely  differing 
bases  of  contribution,  and  are  undergoing  revision  as  code 
authorities  enter  their  second  budget  periods. 

In  calculating  the  percentage  of  assessment  rate  to  volume 
of  business  great  difficulty  was  encountered  because  only  in  the 
case  of  352  approved  budgets  was  it  possible  to  establish  the 
total  sales  for  the  industries  affected.  For  these  352  budgets  it 
was  found  that  $38,118,000  of  assessments  applied  on  $70,380,- 
000,000  worth  of  business,  or  a  ratio  of  l/19th  of  one  per  cent. 

This  ratio  was  low  because  the  figures  included  six  budgets 
for  industries  having  very  large  volumes  of  business  with 
relatively  low  code  administration  costs.  These  six  budgets 
included  Baking  Industry,  Construction  Industry,  Retail  Auto¬ 
mobile  Industry,  Retail  Drug  Industry,  the  General  Retail  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  Investment  Bankers  Industry  for  which  the  ratio 
was  only  12/l,000ths  of  one  per  cent.  Eliminating  these  six 
budgets  the  remaining  346  industries  showed  an  operating  ratio 
of  10/65ths  of  one  per  cent. 
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High  assessment  rates  were  found  prevalent  in  the  smallest 
industries  which  cover  only  a  handful  of  establishments  each. 
Fourteen  such  codes  had  a  rate  of  one  per  cent  or  slightly  more. 

In  the  total  list  of  352,  however,  the  accountants  made  the 
following  classifications : 

53  budgets  under  1/lOth  of  one  per  cent  of  sales 
109  budgets  under  1/lOth  to  %  per  cent  of  sales 

51  budgets  under  Vz  to  %  per  cent  of  sales 

19  budgets  under  %  to  1  per  cent  of  sales 

14  budgets  under  1  per  cent  or  over.” 

Notice  first  that  this  forty-one  million  expense 
covers  business  totaling  over  seventy  BILLIONS.  Take 
your  pencil  and  figure  how  much  that  is  per  dollar, 
or  per  thousand  dollars,  if  you  wish.  You  will  find 
yourself  down  to  mighty  fine  points,  we  promise  you. 

But  better  still  take  it  as  it  applies  to  the  sale  of 
your  goods,  and  therefore,  as  to  what  it  costs  you. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  assessment,  under  the 
Canning  Code,  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  (1/10 
of  1%,  .001.) 

For  the  sake  of  easy  figuring,  let’s  consider  your 
goods  worth  $1.00  per  dozen,  or  $2.00  per  case.  One 
per  cent  per  dozen  would  be  1  cent,  or  2  cents  per 
case;  but  as  it  is  but  one-tenth  of  1  cent,  then  it  will 
take  ten  dozen  to  make  1  cent,  or  five  cases.  So  your 
assessment  would  be  1  cent  for  every  five  cases,  or 
20  cents  per  100  cases,  or  $2.00  per  1,000  cases.  If 
you  packed  100,000  cases,  worth  $400,000,  you  would 
pay  $400.00  That  makes  it  look  a  little  larger  and 
you  may  ask :  is  it  worth  it ;  or  what  do  you  get  for  it  ? 

Just  take  the  matter  of  unfair  discount  prohibited 
under  the  Code:  11/4  per  cent  on  $400,000  is  $6,000. 
But  all  the  people  you  sold  to  would  not  take  unfair 
discount,  you  reply.  True,  but  that  is  just  one  pos¬ 
sibility.  How  often  have  you  been  compelled  to  take 
off  21^  cents  per  dozen  to  “make  the  goods  stick,” 
even  when  you  knew  it  was  unfair  and  a  mere  gouge  ? 
That  is  5  cents  per  case  or  $5,000.  Again  all  of  them 
will  not  so  act,  but  go  on  and  figure  out  the  many  ways 
in  which  this  Code  saves  you,  and  then  compare  that 
with  the  cost.  And  after  you  have  done  all  this, 
there  still  remains  the  greatest  feature  of  it  all:  the 
end  of  wrangling,  uncertainty,  dissatisfaction.  For 
your  Code  contribution  the  greatest  thing  you  have 
bought  is — business  contentment. 

As  the  years  go  on,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Code  is 
better  understood,  and  its  terms  better  and  more  gen¬ 
erally  complied  with,  the  cost  will  come  down,  and 
come  down  heavily.  That  is  inevitable:  business  is 
based  upon  honesty;  business  men  prefer  honesty; 
they  want  to  deal  with  no  one  not  honest.  The  mistake 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  that  instead  of  driving 
out  the  dishonest,  they  have  too  often  tried  to  match 
dishonesty  with  dishonesty,  “because  he  is  doing  it  I 
have  to  do  it.”  That  is  what  the  codes  came  to  end. 
And  that  is  what  they  will  end.  That  is  why  88  per 
cent,  on  the  average,  of  all  business,  has  heartily  en¬ 
dorsed  them.  The  kicks  against  codes  are  from  the 
men  who  prefer  trying  to  cheat  as  their  rule  of  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  very  wide  exception  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  what  is  attempted  in  these  codes.  But 
every  day  more  and  more  men  come  to  see  the  intent 
of  the  Code,  their  purpose,  and  when  they  see  that 
they  whole-heartedly  join  and  approve  of  them.  There 
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you  have  the  essence  of  the  New  Deal  in  business,  and 
it  is  all  that.  And  dare  you  say  that  business  did  not 
need  it?  And  would  you  advocate  the  ending  of  such 
efforts;  the  doing  away  with  codes?  Now  do  you  see 
why  we  have  long  said  that  codes  will  never  be  done 
away  with?  The  vast  majority  of  men  are  at  heart 
honest,  but  in  our  democracy  where  men  figured  that 
they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased,  there  was 
needed  some  strong  arm  to  keep  in  check  the  dishonest. 
That  arm  is  the  Code. 

Is  the  expense  worth  while  ?  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  even  if  it  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  it  does.  Our 
country  spends  millions  in  defense,  to  keep  enemies 
out;  business  has  found  that  it  must  do  the  same 
thing,  and  its  armament  is  the  Code.  Reckoned  in 
contentment  alone  the  price  is  trifling.  Under  codes 
the  cheater,  the  short-changer,  the  unfair-trader  is 
doomed.  Soon  every  man  in  business  will  see  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  protect  his  industry  from  such  virmin, 
and  that  there  is  no  oblique  in  promptly  reporting 
the  unfair.  Unfortunately  prohibition  and  its 
snoopers  brought  self-protection  into  disrepute;  but 
that  is  passing,  and  decency  in  reporting:  the  careful 
avoidance  of  unfair  charges  against  a  competitor  will 
be  the  rule  openly  followed.  If  you  saw  a  fox  enter¬ 
ing  your  neighbor’s  chicken  yard,  you’d  give  the  warn¬ 
ing.  That  is  not  “snooping.”  That  is  the  protection 
of  civilization.  It  is  what  makes  civilization. 

jn  ^ 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

APRIL  11-12 — Tri-State  Packers  (Spring  Meeting), 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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More  Insurance 
Stronger  Protection 
Broader  Coverage 

w  ar  ar 

At 

LESS  COST 

Throush 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE  . 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 


BAI-TIMORE.MD. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS 
SUPER  PULPER  and  SUPER  FINISHER 

Never  were  machines  more  truly  named 
than  this  pair  for  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  do  “superior”  work  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  user. 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING,  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 

1.  Enormous  Capacity. 

2.  Automatic  Tail  Gate. 

3.  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

4.  Monel  Screens  Standard. 

5.  Four  Paddles  Eccentric  to  Screen. 

6.  Instant  Two-Way  Paddle  Adjustment. 

7.  Rigid,  Vibrationless  Screen  Support. 

8.  Wing  Nuts  and  Hand  Screws  for  Quickly 
Taking  Machine  Apart. 

9.  Hinged  Openings  for  Constant  Checking 
of  Operation  and  Product. 

10.  All  Parts  Contacting  Product  Including 
Shaft  of  Bronze  or  Monel. 


THEY  INCREASE  YIELD 

#  Super  Pulpers  and  Finishers  obtain  the 
last  ounce  of  usable  material  from  the 
raw  product  fed  to  them.  Through  their 
use  yield  has  been  increased  5%  to  as 
high  as  9%  in  some  instances. 

All  Machines  are  quickly  convertible  for 
either  pulping  or  finishing  simply  by 
changing  hoppers  and  screen.  Juice 
extractor  attachments  can  be  installed, 
too,  at  any  time. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  these 
Super  Machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 

SPRAeUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  oj  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  SAME  PERSONNEL  will  continue  to  operate  the  Clear 
Lake  Canning  Company,  Upper  Lake,  California,  recently  taken 
over  by  B.  H.  Body  &  Company,  Oakland,  Calif. 

A.  HIRSCHEL  has  arranged  to  erect  a  cannery  at 
Lodi,  Calif.,  for  the  packing  of  vegetables. 

FORTY-TWO  RECIPES,  tested  and  selected,  and  other 
helpful  hints  for  using  “The  Brand  you  know  by  Heart”  Apple¬ 
sauce,  have  been  attractively  put  into  folder  form  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company.  There  are  many  other 
helpful  boosts  for  canned  foods  contained  in  the  folder  such  as 
“There  are  special  features  in  the  canning  process  which  pre¬ 
serve  a  nutrient  principle  which  ordinary  cooking  destroys”  and 
“Sealed  in  the  tin  to  keep  the  goodness  in.”  Such  literature 
will  go  a  long  way  in  encouraging  the  use  of  canned  foods. 

AN  EIGHT-PAGE  supplement  devoted  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardine  industry  was  published  recently  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Through  this,  the  public 
was  given  authentic  information  of  the  history  of 
sardine  packing  in  this  State,  the  growth  of  the 
industry  and  its  scope. 

THE  LADYSMITH,  WISCONSIN,  plant  of  Stokely  Brothers 
&  Company,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  being  rebuilt. 

THE  BERCUT-RICHARDS  PACKING  CO.  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  cannery  near  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  install  new  equipment,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  improvements  being  placed  at  $32,000. 

THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE  CANNING  CORPORATION,  Mont¬ 
erey,  California,  of  which  George  L.  Barney  is  president,  is 
considering  the  installation  of  a  new  canning  line  for  5  ounce 
tall  sardines. 

E.  PUSEY  CAIN  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate 
that  he  is  engaged  in  business  at  Peach  and  California 
avenues,  Fresno,  Calif.,  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
California  Fruit  Concentrate  Co. 

C.  C.  LANG  &  SON,  Baltimore,  will  operate  a  modern  pickle 
packing  plant  at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  this  season. 

BILL  HUGHES,  Eastern  Sales  Engineer  for  Berlin-Chapman 
Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  has  located  at  766  Main  Street 
East,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  arranged  to  erect  a  storehouse 
at  its  terminal  at  Alameda,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$30,000. 

J.  H.  MILLER  has  taken  over  the  interests  of  Haven  &  Mait¬ 
land  in  the  Sebastopol  Cannery,  Sebastopol,  California. 

THE  WESTERN  CALIFORNIA  CANNERS  is 
doubling  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Antioch,  Calif., 
according  to  Manager  Vincent  Davi.  Much  of  the 
new  equipment  is  already  in  place. 

E.  G.  MONTGOMERY,  executive  secretary  of  the  Canning 
Code  Authority,  has  resigned  from  that  office  to  return  to 

N.  R.  A.  as  resident  advisor  with  the  National  Advisory  Board. 

O.  P.  Hopkins  is  serving  as  acting  secretary  for  the  Canners 


ASPARAGUS  will  be  packed  this  season  at  the 
plant  of  H.  P.  Garin  &  Co.,  Antioch,  Calif.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  planted  300  acres  of  peas  on  its  property  at 
Brentwood,  and  500  acres  at  Tracy. 

Code  Authority. 

CONTAINING  much  new  information,  the  1935  edition  of 
its  “Operators  Handbook,”  designed  to  distribute  information 
of  more  or  less  technical  nature  on  truck,  bus,  farm  service  and 
industrial  tires  to  all  those  interested  in  tire  performance,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 

Ohio.  The  booklet,  containing  44  pages  is  now  available  upon 
request  to  the  manufacturer. 

E.  B.  GROSS  CANNING  COMPANY,  of  Monterey, 
California,  has  been  held  in  contempt  of  court  and  fined 
$250  by  Superior  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling.  The  com¬ 
pany  operating  the  exclusive  Hotel  Del  Monte  filed 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  the  canning  company 
should  not  be  judged  in  contempt  for  violating  an 
agreement  made  last  year  between  the  hotel  company 
and  various  Monterey  canneries.  The  plaintiff  charged 
that  the  canning  concern  failed  to  install  apparatus  to 
eliminate  undesirable  odors.  | 

THE  CALIFORNIA  ABALONE  NECTAR  COMPANY  has 
been  incorporated  at  Monterey,  California,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000  by  Herb  Mesich,  I.  Takigawa  and  Joe  Ferrante. 

THE  OLD-ESTABLISHED  California  Canneries 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canneries  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  packing  of  a  general  line  of  fruits  this  year. 

The  officers  and  directors  are :  President  and  treasurer, 
Leopold  Oppenheimer ;  vice-presidents,  M.  Feibusch 
and  C.  A.  Rodegerdts;  secretaries,  A.  D.  Lowe,  John 
Jacobs  and  C.  W.  Wilson.  The  old  firm  enjoyed  a  large 
export  business  and  this  will  be  handled  by  John 
Jacobs,  with  domestic  sales  in  charge  of  R.  D.  Frey. 

BLYTHEVILLE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Blytheville,  Ark¬ 
ansas,  plan  expansions  for  the  addition  of  tomatoes  and  kraut 
to  their  production  this  coming  season. 

OSCAR  HOFFMAN,  well  known  in  San  Francisco 
food  brokerage  circles,  and  of  late  manager  of  the 
California  Cling  Peach  Control  organization,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  California  Olive  Association 
with  offices  at  216  Pine  Street. 

PENSION  PAYMENTS  aggregating  $2,600,000  were  paid  to 
retired  employees  of  the  General  Electric  Company  during  1934, 
according  to  W.  W.  Trench,  secretary  of  the  company.  The 
General  Electric  Pension  Trust  now  has  assets  of  more  than 
$23,000,000  and  the  Additional  Pension  Plan,  to  which  employ¬ 
ees  themselves  contribute,  now  has  on  hand  approximately 
$6,000,000  to  the  credit  of  some  45,000  employees. 

THE  HAVENS-SAMAIRA  CANNING  CORPORATION  has 
been  incorporated  at  Campbell,  California,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  400  shares  of  no  par  value  by  R.  R.  Cullen,  S.  J.  Samaira 
and  M.  Samaira. 
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MILFORD  CANNING  COMPANY,  Milford,  Illinois,  plan  to 
add  tomato  juice  and  pumpkin  this  season. 

THE  FIRM  ALLAN  CUTLER,  INC.,  organized  to  engage 
in  the  canning  business,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Jose, 
California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000  by  Allan  Cutler, 
J.  V.  Endert  and  E.  M.  Daly. 

DUGGER-VAN  ZANT  PACKING  COMPANY,  Noblesville, 
Indiana,  has  changed  its  name  to  Noblesville  Canning  Company. 

WARREN  PACKING  COMPANY,  Warren,  Indiana,  will 
operate  a  branch  at  Ligionier,  Indiana,  for  packing  tomatoes 
and  pumpkin. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  COMPANY,  LTD.,  operat¬ 
ing  subsidiary  of  Pineapple  Holding  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu, 
T.  H.,  has  called  for  redemption  on  April  30th  the  entire  issue 
of  $1.20  dividend  preferred  stock  at  $22  a  share  and  accrued 
dividends. 

AFTER  A  TWO  YEAR  shutdown,  the  Morral  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Morral,  Ohio,  will  resume  corn  packing  operations  this 
year. 

NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK,  sponsored  by  the  packers  of 
red  cherries,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  February  22nd  with  a 
cherry  pie  baking  contest  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago,  and 
with  the  planting  of  a  cherry  tree  on  the  original  Washington 
farm  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  by  George  Steptoe  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  Philadelphia  food  broker  who  is  a  great-great  nephew 
of  George  Washington.  In  the  cherry  tree  planting  program 
most  of  the  civic  and  patriotic  organizations  of  Fredericksburg 
participated,  and  there  were  addresses  by  both  local  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  state  officials. 

This  year’s  National  Cherry  Week  was  the  fourth  that  has 
been  promoted  by  the  cherry  packers  and  distributors  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  event  show  that  it  was  the  most  successful  promo¬ 
tion  effort  thus  far  sponsored  by  these  interests. 


CANNED  SALMON  INDUSTRY  MEMBERS 
EXEMPTED  FROM  CAN  MANUFACTURERS 
CODE 


The  national  industrial  recovery 

BOARD  has  announced  approval  of  an  exemption 
of  members  of  canned  salmon  industry  in  Alaska 
from  all  provisions  of  the  can  manufacturers’  code, 
provided  they  comply  with  provisions  of  the  canned 
salmon  code  in  all  operations. 


CAN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  SUBMITS 
PROPOSED  BUDGET 

The  national  industrial  recovery 

BOARD  February  13,  1935,  announced  that  the 
Code  Authority  for  the  can  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  application  for  approval  of  its  $70,850 
budget  and  the  basis  of  contribution. 

The  basis  of  contribution  is  set  at  $2.25  per  em¬ 
ployee,  based  upon  average  number  of  employees  for 
the  period  of  April  7,  1934,  to  December  15,  1934. 

The  Code  Authority  also  asks  termination  of  the 
exemption  in  Administrative  Order  X-36,  under  which 
firms  are  exempted  from  contributing  to  code  expenses 
other  than  to  those  of  the  code  covering  its  principal 
line  of  business. 

Suggestions  or  objections  concerning  the  budget, 
basis  of  assessment  or  application  for  termination  of 
the  exemption  must  be  filed  with  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  H.  Ferris  White,  1518  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  before  March  4,  1935. 
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Th  is  Great 

ECONOMY 

Can  Be  Duplicated  in 

YOUR  PLANT 

#  Maintainins  125  pounds  pressure  easily  with  FOUR 
boilers  instead  of  experiencing  difficulty  in  holding  pressure 
with  FIVE  boilers. 

#  Firemen  using  about  THREE  shovelfuls  of  coal  instead 

of  five  in  previous  Seasons  .  .  .  that's  about  40  per  cent 

fuel  saving. 

#  Cooking  time  reduced  35  per  cent,  which  means,  among 
other  things  increasing  the  capacity  of  cooking  department 
more  than  one-third. 

Without  obligation  we  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  many  canners  are  obtaining  results 
similar  to  those  or  the  actual  plant  record 
quoted.  Ask  for  copy  of  booklet  "Re¬ 
ducing  the  Cost  of  Steam." 


"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


HANFF  REAPPOINTED  CHAIRMAN  OF  CANNERS 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

ICTOR  HANFF  of  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
reappointed  chairman  of  the  canners’  conference  committee 
of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  for 
1935. 

Members  of  Mr.  Hanff’s  committee  for  the  current  year  will 
be  as  follows: — Alex.  Furst,  Jobst-Bethard  Company,  Peoria, 
Ill.;  J.  E.  Timberlake,  Thomas  &  Howard,  Columbia,  S.  C.; 

C.  E.  Wilcox,  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago;  E.  C.  Car¬ 
ver,  of  the  Ridenour-Baker  Grocery  Company,  Kansas  City; 
Edw.  N.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  J.  S.  Brown  Mercantile  Company, 
Denver;  Samuel  Ranzoni,  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Leo  J.  Bushey,  of  Oakford  &  Fahnestock,  Peoria; 

D.  S.  Sayre,  of  Hagen,  Ratcliff  &  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
H.  E.  Eavey,  of  the  Eavey  Company,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Austin  L. 
Baker,  Jr.,  of  Eldridge,  Baker  Company,  Boston;  S.  B.  Steele, 
of  Steele,  Wedeles  &  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  T.  Griffin,  of  the  Griffin 
Grocer  Company,  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  J.  E.  Wilcuts,  of  the  Stone- 
Ordeans-Wells  Company,  Duluth;  J.  E.  Sweeney,  of  Jonathan 
Levi  Company,  Inc.,  Schenectady;  Roy  L.  Davidson,  of  M. 
O’Connor  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  L.  H.  Joannes,  of  Joannes  Bros. 
Company,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  B.  P.  Flickinger,  of  the  S.  M. 
Flickinger  Company,  Buffalo;  R.  B.  Stevens,  of  Jordan,  Stevens 
Company,  Minneapolis;  Jerome  Jacobs,  of  Wallace,  Burton  & 
Davis  Company,  New  York;  Hugo  F.  Jaburg,  of  Jaburg  Bros., 
New  York;  B.  F.  McDonald,  of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Grocer 
Company;  Harry  C.  Gorin,  of  the  Litchfield,  Ill.,  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany,  and  P.  N.  Bockfinger,  of  the  Morey  Mercantile  Company, 
Denver. 

FURST  HEADS  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 

The  association’s  container  committee  will  be  headed  this  year 
by  Alex  Furst,  of  Jobst  Bethard  &  Co.,  Peoria,  and  will  include 
the  following  members: — F.  L.  Whitmarsh,  Francis  H.  Leggett 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Paul  Stevenson,  Schon  Stevenson  Company, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.;  W.  S.  Sheppard,  W.  E.  Sheppard  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  Md.;  Max  A.  Kuehn,  A.  Kuehn  Co.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.;  H.  W.  Butterfield,  C.  A.  King  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  F.  T.  Dannemiller,  Dannemiller  Grocery  Company,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  B.  C.  Arnold,  Decatur  Grocer  Company,  Decatur, 
Ill.;  H.  L.  Webster,  Forest  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Company, 
Rockford,  Ill.;  Fred  Harris,  Swisher  Grocery  Company,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Robert  R.  Hess,  McLain  Grocery  Company,  Mas- 
silon,  Ohio;  Merle  Whitwan,  Park,  Grant  Company,  Watertown, 
S.  D.;  H.  H.  Christie,  M.  O’Connor  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and 
R.  B.  Wiltsee,  Gilbert  Grocery  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

WHOLESALE  DIFFERENTIALS 

HE  National  Recovery  Administration  has  called  a  public 
hearing  for  March  12  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  subject  of 
existing  and  proposed  code  provisions  resulting  in  price  differ¬ 
entials  among  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer. 

Discussing  this  hearing,  R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  says:  “The 
differential  clause  in  the  wholesale  grocers’  code  contained  in 
Section  13  of  Article  7  of  the  code  has  been  assigned  for  con¬ 
sideration  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  hearing,  namely 
March  12  and  13.  The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code 
Authority,  and  other  grocery  trade  associations  and  interests 
will  be  represented  at  the  hearing.  Anyone  desiring  to  be  heard 
should  file  a  written  or  telegraphic  request  with  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  distribution  dif¬ 


ferentials,  Department  of  Commerce  Building,  before  3  P.  M. 
Monday,  March  11,  stating  the  name  of  the  person  desiring 
to  testify,  who  such  person  represents,  and  the  specific  topics 
desired  to  be  discussed. 

“The  differential  clause  of  the  wholesale  grocers’  code  has 
never  been  operative  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among  them  the 
uncertainty  of  policy  of  N.  R.  A.  itself  on  the  matter  of  differ¬ 
entials  and  also  the  fact  that  the  chief  means  of  setting  up 
such  differentials  under  the  wholesale  grocers’  code  is  through 
a  grocery  industry  conference  committee  composed  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  which  has  not  yet  been 
set  up  with  official  approval.’’ 

In  a  special  memoranda  to  local  code  authorities,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  hearings,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  food  and  grocery  distributing  industry.  National  Food  and 
Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority  comments  as  follows: 

“In  inviting  the  consideration  of  the  trade,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  unfair  situation  in 
distribution  of  food  and  grocery  products  exists  in  the  case  of 
several  important  commodities — not  as  a  result  of  any  specific 
provisions  in  the  wholesale  grocery  code,  but  because  the  logical 
intent  of  certain  provisions  in  that  code  has  not  been  realized 
in  their  application. 

“No  law  can  be  effective  which  fails  of  equal  applicability  to 
comparable  functions,  regardless  of  by  whom  performed.  Law 
cannot  be  a  respecter  of  persons  nor  of  agencies,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  for  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  in  the  case  of  distribution  to  the  retail  trade  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  refiners,  processors  and  other  first  hand  sellers  and 
their  agents,  brokers,  or  representatives,  in  direct  and  indirect 
competition  with  the  wholesale  grocer. 

“Sugar,  flour,  soap,  are  among  the  many  products  which 
have,  by  reason  of  this  situation,  failed  of  orderly  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  although  constituting  a  large  and  important  part  of  food 
and  grocery  distribution. 

“The  National  Code  Authority,  in  behalf  of  the  trade,  has 
undertaken  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  various  angles  of  the 
problem  and  intends  to  submit  a  brief  with  practical  recom¬ 
mendations. 

“The  respective  trade  associations  in  the  food  and  grocery 
trade  and  individual  members  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  food 
and  grocery  trade  are  urged  to  give  the  matter  careful  and 
earnest  study  and  to  submit  any  constructive  suggestions  and 
recommendations  to  the  National  Code  Authority  or  present 
the  same  at  the  hearing.” 

MRS.  “THOM”  SCOTT  DIES 

EWS  has  just  reached  us  that  Mrs.  T.  A.  Scott 
died  at  their  home  in  Altadena,  Calif.,  on  March 
4th,  as  a  result  of  a  stroke.  All  the  industry 
knows  “Thom”  Scott,  and  those  close  to  him  know  that 
he  and  his  good  wife  have  been  inseparable  compan¬ 
ions  for  almost  half  a  century.  To  disrupt  this  must 
have  proved  a  severe  shock  to  “Thom,”  as  it  is  also 
to  their  daughter,  Nellie.  A  few  years  ago  the  beau¬ 
tiful  estate  in  California  was  bought  for  them,  as  was 
everything  he  did.  Memory  of  those  happy  years,  and 
the  blessing  conferred  on  him  in  the  love  and  presence 
of  such  a  companion,  will  serve  to  assuage  the  sorrow, 
in  which ’his  innumerable  friends  will  join  with  him. 

The  body  was  brought  back  to  Cadiz,  Ohio,  their  old 
home,  and  buried  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  9th, 
from  the  Methodist  Church. 
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PEA  CANNERS! 

Assure  yourself  the  best  in  Alaska  seed  by  planting  our 
WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 

This  strain  is  productive,  uniform,  and  is  100%  resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt.  Its  use  in  wilt 
infested  areas  of  Maryland  and  Wisconsin  has  prevented  losses  from  this  cause.  Book  your 
1936  contract  orders  now. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  soon  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  arc  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Spoilage  Problems 

in  the  canning  of 
Tomato  Juice  and  Pumpkin 

Address  given  at  the  Eight  Annual  Conference 
of  Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  February  12,1935 


By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DR.  E.  J.  CAMERON 

N  order  to  give  you  something  of  a  background  for 
the  subject  I  am  to  discuss  on  the  program,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  backtrack  a  few  years.  I  shall  do  this 
because,  while  the  various  types  or  classes  of  canned 
foods  may  have  unique  spoilage  characteristics,  there 
are  certain  fundamental  causes  of  spoilage  that  apply 
more  or  less  generally,  and  I  want  to  show  that  certain 
fundamentals  which  were  elucidated  in  the  early  days 
of  our  studies  on  peas  and  corn  apply  equally  well  to 
tomato  juice  and  pumpkin.  First  of  all,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished,  to  our  satisfaction  and  that  of  others,  that  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  spoilage  from  understeril¬ 
ization  arise  from  some  adverse  condition  in  the  can¬ 
ning  plant  and  the  organisms  which  are  responsible 
for  the  spoilage  do  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
come  in  with  the  product  from  the  field  in  which  it 
was  grown.  This  adverse  condition  may  result  from 
the  improper  cleaning  of  equipment  which  may  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  canner,  and,  still  further,  the  infection 
that  leads  to  spoilage-  may  result  from  the  improper 
handling  of  the  product  in  the  plant.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
spoilage  may  be  explained  on  this  basis. 

Another  fact  established  by  our  studies  is  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  equipment  which  in  modern  times  have 
been  introduced  in  the  interests  of  production  have  at 
the  same  time  carried  contamination  complications 
which  through  spoilage  or  non-sterility  have  nullified, 
in  part  at  least,  any  production  advantage  that  has 
accrued.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  realized  that  me¬ 
chanical  perfection  carries  no  necessary  implication 
of  what  we  might  term  biological  perfection.  A  ma¬ 
chine  may  fulfill  a  long  felt  need  in  production  im¬ 
provement  and  yet  be  undesirable  because  of  its  effect 
in  increasing  contamination.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  spoilage,  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  diagnosed 
as  being  due  to  all  manner  of  causes,  in  large  part 
actually  should  be  attributed  to  contaminated  equip¬ 
ment.  In  some  instances,  this  contamination  was  the 
result  of  carelessness  and,  in  others,  due  to  inherent 
weaknesses  in  the  machinery. 


In  illustration,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the 
type  of  pea  blancher  that  is  almost  universally  used. 
Our  field  studies  have  shown  that  the  great  majority 
of  pea  blanchers  are  contaminated  with  substantial 
numbers  of  thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria.  Such  con¬ 
tamination  is  almost  certain  to  occur  under  the  usual 
condition  of  blancher  operation.  The  equipment  is  in¬ 
herently  unadaptable  to  proper  cleaning,  and,  while 
certain  means  may  be  taken  to  materially  reduce  the 
amount  of  blancher  contamination,  we  know  of  no 
adequate  safeguard  against  its  occurrence.  So  far  as 
we  know,  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  physical  clean¬ 
liness  and,  in  equipment  of  this  type,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  attain.  Some  canners  have  used  hypo¬ 
chlorite  compounds  with  the  idea  of  destroying  the 
spores  of  thermophilic  bacteria,  but  the  spores  are  so 
resistant  to  chlorine  in  this  form  that  such  treatment 
constitutes,  at  most,  an  expensive  gesture.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  the  pea  canner,  such  contamination  as  is 
picked  up  in  the  blancher  may  be  removed  in  large  part 
by  an  efficient  wash  following  the  blancher.  This  has 
prevented  much  spoilage. 

I  have  one  more  illustration  in  this  connection,  and 
then  I  shall  come  to  the  specific  discussion  of  my  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  of  us  know  about  the  various  machinery 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  corn.  Some  operations  are  extremely  com¬ 
plex  and  involve  the  use  of  premixers,  intermediate 
storage  tanks,  circulating  systems,  and  the  like.  All 
of  these  improvements  have  a  very  definite  object  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  canner  product  and  most 
of  them  have  the  effect,  at  the  same  time,  of  intro¬ 
ducing  contamination  difficulties.  Canned  corn  is  not 
regarded  as  a  universally  sterile  product.  Even  with 
the  rather  severe  process  that  is  generally  used,  we 
may  still  have  the  survival  of  certain  very  resistant 
thermophilic  spores  which  will  not  grow  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  can 
control  such  bacteria  by  prompt  cooling  to  a  point 
below  100'  F.  Now  with  this  in  mind,  we  can  test 
the  effect  of  two  different  types  of  operation  by  taking 
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a  measure  of  the  degree  of  non-sterility  of  the  canned 
product.  We  have  made  a  number  of  observations  of 
this  nature  and  it  almost  always  occurs  that  when  the 
corn  has  been  canned  by  a  simple  procedure  in  which 
the  only  preheat  is  given  at  the  filler  cooker,  a  low 
degree  of  non-sterility  results.  Conversely,  where  the 
line-up  is  complicated  with  preheating  and  circulating 
systems,  we  very  frequently  find  upon  incubation  that 
the  degree  of  non-sterility  is  high.  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  or  in  discouragement  of  the  use  of 
modern  production  methods,  but  the  canner  should 
realize  that  when  he  introduces  new  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  he  is  probably  increasing  the  opportunity  for 
development  of  contamination  and  he  should  give  close 
attention  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  other  safeguards  to  prevent  spoilage.  Also,  it 
would  be  most  desirable  if  the  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  should  increase  their  efforts  to  remove  con¬ 
tamination  “pockets”  from  their  machinery. 

CONTAMINATION  OF  TOMATO  JUICE 

That  which  I  have  said  in  my  preamble  may  now  be 
applied  to  the  problem  of  spoilage  in  tomato  juice. 
This  spoilage  has  been  frequently  encountered  and  is 
probably  more  general  than  existing  reports  would 
indicate.  The  type  of  spoilage  is  unique  because  among 
the  various  tomato  products,  tomato  juice  is  the  only 
one  in  which  repeated  spoilage  by  spore  forming  bac¬ 
teria  has  been  encountered.  In  the  past,  our  process¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  tomato  products  have  carried  the 
thought  that  a  temperature  in  the  center  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  190°  F.  is  sufficient  to  destroy  organisms  that 
might  cause  spoilage.  Now  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  existence  of  spoilage  by  spore-forming  bacteria, 
our  confidence  in  water  bath  processes  for  tomato 
juice  is  necessarily  diminished.  Rather  than  suggest 
extreme  processes,  however,  we  believe  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  can  best  be  met  by  finding  sources  of  contam¬ 
ination  within  the  plant  and,  from  this  information, 
develop  means  for  its  elimination. 

Just  why  should  tomato  juice  be  in  a  class  by  itself 
among  tomato  products  with  respect  to  this  type  of 
spoilage?  We  cannot  at  this  time  give  a  complete 
answer,  but  we  suspect  that  the  acidity  of  the  juice 
may  be  a  factor.  Aside  from  this,  however,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  com- 
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plications  is  of  importance  in  as  much  as  additional 
sources  of  contamination  are  thereby  brought  into  the 
operation. 

During  the  1934  pack,  our  laboratory  made  a  study 
in  one  cannery  in  which  spoilage  had  occurred  in  1933. 
In  a  similar  type  of  operation  in  another  cannery  a 
like  type  of  spoilage  had  occurred  in  1931.  This  spoil¬ 
age  has  been  variously  described  as  “flat  sour,” 
“phenolic”  or  “medicinal,”  but  the  terminology  is  not 
important.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  flavor  of 
the  juice  was  abnormal.  Prior  to  the  field  work  that 
was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  this  spoilage,  thermo¬ 
philic  spore-forming  organisms  were  isolated  from 
cans  which  exhibited  the  type  of  spoilage  complained 
of.  We  learned  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
organism  and  when  we  went  into  the  field  to  conduct 
our  investigation  we  made  a  specific  search  for  these 
bacteria.  The  operation  which  was  studied  was  unique 
in  several  respects  and  the  specific  results  that  were 
obtained  may  not  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
other  types  of  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  there, 
are  many  different  ways  of  preparing  and  canning 
tomato  juice  and  before  anything  like  a  complete  state¬ 
ment  can  be  given,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  addi¬ 
tional  studies  on  other  representative  types  of  equip¬ 
ment.  This  we  hope  to  do  next  season. 

The  study  that  was  made  in  1934,  however,  suggests 
certain  precautions  that  are  regarded  as  generally 
relevant.  Based  upon  that  experience  I  wish  to  present 
a  very  general  statement  of  precautions  which  may 
be  applied  in  part  at  least  to  most  tomato  juice  lines. 
As  a  result  of  further  investigations  we  hope  to  con¬ 
duct  this  year,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
specific  suggestions  to  apply  to  the  various  classifica¬ 
tions  of  tomato  juice  equipment.  My  present  sug¬ 
gestions  are  as  follows : 

1.  WOOD  EQUIPMENT.  Avoid  the  use  of  wood 
equipment,  such  as  wood  tanks,  wood  conveyor  slats, 
etc.  One  source  of  tomato  juice  spoilage  contamina¬ 
tion  has  been  found  in  wooden  equipment.  Organisms 
of  various  types  may  become  established  in  the  pores 
of  wood  and  grow  and  sporulate  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures. 

2.  WASHERS— SORTING  BELTS,  ETC.  At  the 
end  of  each  packing  period — that  is,  the  noon  and 
supper  shut-down  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  day’s 
run — all  wash  tanks  should  be  drained  and  flushed 
and  auxiliary  washers  and  sorting  belts  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  important  also  to  flush  all 
such  equipment  with  cold  water  in  the  morning  before 
starting  the  pack. 

3.  STEAMER  (if  tomatoes  are  steamed  before 
pulping).  At  the  end  of  each  packing  period,  clean 
the  steamer  thoroughly.  If  there  are  any  perforated 
steam  pipes  in  the  steamer,  they  should  be  flushed  with 
water.  This  requires  that  a  water  line  be  connected 
with  the  steam  inlet  pipe.  It  has  been  found  that 
during  cleaning  as  it  is  usually  done,  a  mixture  of 
water  and  tomato  juice  may  be  sucked  into  the  per¬ 
forated  steam  pipe  as  a  result  of  formation  of  partial 
vacuum.  Over  night  this  water-tomato  juice  mixture 
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furnishes  food  material  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  of  ing  data  upon  which  to  base  process  suggestions  that 
types  involved  in  the  spoilage  which  has  been  described,  would  apply  to  all  conditions  of  contamination. 


4.  JUICE  MACHINES.  At  the  end  of  each  pack¬ 
ing  period,  screens  from  the  juice  machine  should  be 
removed  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  machines  should 
be  flushed  out  with  a  hose.  If  the  juice  machine  em¬ 
ploys  a  “worm”  or  “augur,”  connect  the  end  of  the 
machine  which  supports  the  worm  with  steam  and 
water  and  thoroughly  clean  out  that  part  of  the 
machine  which  is  back  of  the  worm  support.  It  has 
been  found  that  these  hollow  supports  may  carry  a 
mixture  of  juice  and  water  which  furnishes  food 
material  for  bacteria. 

5.  PUMP.  If  a  centrifugal  pump  is  used  in  the 
line-up,  dismantle  and  clean  thoroughly  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  run.  This  should  be  done  after  all  pipe  lines 
have  been  thoroughly  flushed  first  with  warm  water 
and,  following  that,  with  cold  water.  All  equipment 
should  be  left  cold  after  the  clean-up.  Leave  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump  dismantled  over  night. 

If  an  ordinary  steam  pump  is  used,  clean  at  night 
after  the  pipe  lines  have  been  thoroughly  flushed.  In 
order  to  clean  the  pump,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
head.  Pumps  of  this  type  are  likely  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  and  are  difficult  to  clean.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  advised  that  pumps  be  blocked  off  with  valves  at 
the  intake  and  outlet  ends  and  sterilized  with  steam  for 
10  minutes  at  15  pounds  pressure.  This  steam  sterili¬ 
zation  should  be  proceeded  by  general  cleaning  of  the 
pump  chamber. 

6.  TANK  AND  FILLER.  Flush  all  tanks  with  hot 
water  at  noon  and  at  night  and  follow  with  cold  water. 

Dismantle  and  clean  the  filler  after  each  operating 
period.  Allow  it  to  remain  dismantled  during  the  over¬ 
night  shutdown. 

After  the  clean-up  the  filler  should  be  completely 
cooled. 

7.  Just  before  starting  the  day’s  pack,  the  whole 
system  should  be  flushed  with  water  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion  for  a  period  of  at  least  20  minutes. 
It  is  permissible  to  use  hot  water  for  this  purpose  and 
thus  prevent  undue  cooling  of  the  first  run  of  juice. 

8.  INSPECTION.  Some  person  should  be  delegated 
to  inspect  all  cleaning  operations  to  insure  that  the 
work  is  efficiently  done.  Laxity  in  cleaning  may  lead 
to  spoilage  difficulties. 


The  initial  temperature  should  be  170°  F.  to  180°  F. 
To  insure  this  temperature,  the  juice  should  be  filled 
at  about  190°  F. 

The  suggestions  that  I  have  just  given  you  have 
been  put  to  practical  test  and  have  been  found  efficient. 
When  we  began  the  study  previously  referred  to,  it 
was  usual  to  find  very  high  contamination  in  the  juice 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  run.  This  contamination 
dropped  very  quickly  and  within  two  or  three  hours 
was  very  low.  This  fact  in  itself  indicated  that  the 
contamination  was  in  the  equipment  and  was  being 
flushed  out  by  the  juice.  After  the  described  clean-up 
practice  was  put  into  effect,  our  spore  count  was  uni¬ 
formly  low  starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  pack. 
Where  we  at  first  found  counts  as  high  as  5,000  spores 
per  c.  c.  or  about  25  spores  per  drop,  after  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  had  been  made,  the  counts  were  usually 
below  25  per  c.  c.  or  1  per  drop.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  whatever  about  the  effect  of  the  more  efficient 
clean-up. 

CONTAMINATION  OF  PUMPKIN 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  problems  of  con¬ 
tamination  encountered  in  the  canning  of  pumpkin. 
This  is  a  product  which,  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  acidity,  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 
We  refer  to  products  such  as  pumpkin,  spinach,  string 
beans,  asparagus,  etc.,  as  belonging  to  the  so-called 
“semi-acid”  group.  The  acidity  of  a  product  determines 
to  some  extent  the  types  of  organisms  that  may  grow 
and  cause  spoilage  in  that  product.  In  the  so-called 
“non-acid”  products,  such  as  corn  and  peas,  spoilage 
from  understerilization  results  from  the  activity  of 
spore-forming  bacteria  of  the  thermophilic  or  heat- 
loving  group  and  of  another  group,  known  as  the 
putrefactive  anaerobes.  These  organisms  will  not 
cause  spoilage  in  acid  products,  such  as  tomatoes  and 
other  fruits,  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  tomato 
juice.  Now  when  we  come  to  a  semi-acid  product,  such 
spoilage  as  is  encountered  comes  through  the  activity 
of  spore  forming  bacteria,  but  the  higher  acidity  will 
restrict  growth  of  some  of  the  most  resistant  spores 
that  will  cause  spoilage  in  non-acid  products.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  advantageous  limitation  which  places 
the  semi-acid  products  in  a  somewhat  favorable 
position. 


9.  PROCESS.  The  following  processes  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  tomato  juice.  These  processes  should  be 
adequate  where  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  con¬ 
tamination  at  a  low  level. 

PROCESSES  AT  212°  F. 

Size  of  Can  Time  at  212°  F. 

No.  1  15  minutes 

303  20  minutes 

No.  2  25  minutes 

No.  10  40  minutes 

In  the  event  of  high  spore  contamination,  these  pro¬ 
cesses  may  not  be  adequate  and  there  are  no  exist- 


Principally  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  spoilage  in 
pumpkin  appears  to  have  been  quite  rare  in  the  early 
days  of  pumpkin  canning.  Otherwise,  the  water  bath 
processes  which  were  then  used  would  certainly  not 
have  been  effective.  But  there  was  at  least  one  other 
reason  and  that  was  the  fact  that  pumpkin  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  canning  by  very  simple  procedure  in  which 
a  minimum  of  equipment  was  employed.  Modern  prac¬ 
tices  have  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  new  pro¬ 
cedures  for  preparing  the  pumpkin  for  canning  and 
an  almost  unbelievable  diversity  of  equipment  exists. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  standardization  of 
procedure  or  equipment  and  this  fact  of  course  has 
complicated  our  efforts  in  our  field  studies  on  pumpkin. 
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Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  1933  a  More  Profitable  Year 


INDIANA  FINISHERS  AHEAD  IN  RACE  FOR  SUPREMACY 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  Unbeaten  as  Producers  of  Quality  Product 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATOES  at  Low  Cost,  Operating  Records  Show 

AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS  dependability,  low  upkeep,  long  life 

A  RESULT  OF  STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 


Packers  of  tomato  products  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Langsenkamp 
Line  of  Equipment  is  complete,  and  that 
every  Langsenkamp  Unit  makes  for 
greater  efficiency,  higher  quality  and 
lower  production  costs. 

Indiana  Finishers  are  companion  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  line  of  Indiana  Pulpers. 
Then  there  are  Kook-More  Koils,  faster 
and  more  efficient  than  any  other  steam 
cooking  coil  available.  For  juice  pro¬ 
duction,  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  offer 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  making 
high  quality  tomato  juice  at  low  cost. 

The  Langsenkamp  catalog  illustrates 
and  describes  the  entire  line  including  r 
cooking  tanks,  juice  heating  units.  The  " 
Indiana  Pumpkin  wilting  system,  and 
other  equipment  that  has  proved  itself 
more  satisfactory  by  actual  canning 
plant  operating  records.  Send  for  a  copy, 
and  while  writing,  indicate  equipment 
in  which  you  are  interested,  for  bulletins 
and  other  special  information. 


ords  in  hundreds  of  canning  plants. 
Their  record  for  performance  more  than 
substantiates  Langsenkamp  claims  for 
high  quality,  low  production  cost,  low 
upkeep  and  general  efficiency.  Indiana 
Finishers  in  the  production  lines  will 
contribute  to  greater  profits  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  If  you  have  old  finishing 
equipment  that  should  be  replaced,  write 
today. 


Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Opera¬ 
tion.  Three  Sizes... Two 
Types  Available 

Canners  seeking  finishing  units  that  will 
supply  high  quality  product  with  high 
production  and  low  production  cost  will 
find  that  Indiana  Finishers  will  exactly 
meet  their  requirements.  The  Indiana 
line  of  finishers  have  earned  their  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  by  performance  rec- 


The  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher,  an  all 
purpose  machine  for  any  finishing 
use.  Adjustable  paddles,  regulated 
discharge,  interchangeable  screens. 
Eliminates  black  specks  and  fibre, 
producing  smooth  velvety  product. 
Sanitary,  and  all  parts  easily  accessible 
for  cleaning. 


In  the  Indiana  Improved  Brush 
Finisher,  the  operating  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  old  Kern  type  finisher 
is  preserved  in  a  machine  of  all- 
metal  construction,  sturdier  and 
more  sanitary.  Especially  rec¬ 
ommended  for  soups,  and  heav¬ 
ily  spiced  products. 


If  you  will  require  new  equipment 
for  the  coming  season — Pulpers,  Fin¬ 
ishers,  Coils,  Tanks,  Kettles,  etc.— 
write  today. 


The  Indiana  Junior  Chili  Sauce  Ma¬ 
chine  shows  a  yield  as  high  as  85%, 
and  produces  a  product  heavier,  thick¬ 
er  and  more  lumpy  appearing  than 
heretofore  possible.  Practically  all 
meat  and  seeds  are  retained  with  the 
rich  natural  flavor.  No  peeling  or 
coring  necessary. 


The  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher  iden¬ 
tical  in  operating  principle  to  the 
standard  size  machine,  is  a  finisher 
tremendous  capacity. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’ 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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We  have  been  at  the  work  for  two  years  now  and  we 
have  made  tests  in  many  plants.  We  have  not  yet, 
however,  found  any  system  which  we  regard  as  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  contamination.  I  shall  briefly 
discuss  some  of  the  observations  we  have  made  in  this 
connection. 

As  a  general  rule,  pumpkin  is  steamed  or  wilted 
either  by  conveyance  through  a  metal  steam  box  or 
a  tower  of  some  description.  The  tower  procedure 
usually  involves  the  intermittent  filling  and  steaming 
of  individual  batches  of  pumpkin,  although  at  present 
a  continuous  tower  system  is  available. 

As  a  contamination  hazard,  the  box  wilters  rank  far 
worse  than  the  pea  blanchers  which  we  have  so 
strongly  criticized  for  several  years.  They  are  utterly 
unadapted  to  proper  cleaning  and,  after  suspension  of 
work,  incubation  temperatures  are  maintained  for  a 
period  of  hours.  During  this  time,  there  is  an  in¬ 
evitable  growth  of  spoilage  bacteria  and  this  accumu¬ 
lation  serves  to  feed  thermophilic  bacteria  into  the 
next  day’s  product.  It  is  true  that  these  wilters  may 
be  hosed  out  but  this  treatment  serves,  if  anything,  to 
make  matters  worse.  It  does  not  completely  remove 
the  debris  and  it  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  wilter 
toward  the  most  desirable  incubation  range.  We  have 
seldom  failed  to  find  high  contamination  in  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Flat  sour  bacteria  predominate  but  we  have 
frequently  found  the  thermophilic  anaerobes,  which 
cause  spoilage  that  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
container. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of 
wood  equipment  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for 
canning.  This  certainly  holds  true  in  the  choice  of 
a  construction  material  for  wilters.  Bacterial  spores 
may  become  seeded  in  the  pores  of  wooden  staves  and 
are  apt  to  contaminate  successive  batches  of  vegetables 
in  which  they  come  in  contact.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  regard  the  use  of  wood  towers  or  wood 
boxes  as  carrying  some  spoilage  hazard.  For  some 
reason,  we  have  not  found  thermophilic  bacteria  to  be 
universally  present  in  material  that  has  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  such  equipment,  but  we  have  found  them 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  indicate  that  only  hard¬ 
surfaced  equipment  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  believe  that  the  contamination  problem,  as  far  as 
wilting  is  concerned,  could  be  handily  taken  care  of  by 
using  metal  towers  and  thoroughly  cleaning  these 
towers  at  least  once  each  day. 

In  removing  excess  juice  from  the  pumpkin,  two 
general  types  of  presses  are  in  common  use.  The  first 
is  the  so-called  continuous  inclined  press  of  which 
there  are  various  modifications,  but  in  which  the  same 
principle  is  involved.  The  pumpkin  from  the  wilter 
is  dropped  into  a  hopper  and  is  carried  between  two 
moving  belts.  The  distance  between  the  belts  gradu¬ 
ally  decreases  toward  the  outlet  end  and  the  pressure 
that  is  thus  exerted  squeezes  the  juice  from  the  pump¬ 
kin.  In  some  instances,  the  pressure  is  controlled  by 
means  of  weights. 

The  second  type  of  press  utilizes  the  principle  of 
“worming”  the  pumpkin  through  a  tapering  screen. 


and  here  again  we  have  noted  various  modifications. 
We  have  never  failed  to  find  thermophilic  bacteria  in 
juice  from  the  continuous  inclined  presses.  The 
machine  is  usually  seeded  with  organisms  coming  from 
the  wilter,  but  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
press  itself.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature 
in  different  parts  of  the  press.  The  pumpkin  coming 
from  the  steamer  or  wilter  and  going  between  the 
belts  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  190°  F.  to  200°  F., 
and,  at  this  temperature,  the  organisms  will  not  grow. 
Other  parts  of  the  press,  however,  and  particularly 
parts  of  the  wooden  structure  are  at  a  temperature 
of  160°  F.  or  less  and  this  serves  to  support  the  growth 
of  thermophilic  bacteria.  The  cloth  belt  or  “apron” 
which  constitutes  the  lower  belt  inevitably  becomes 
badly  contaminated  with  thermophiles  within  a  short 
time.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  organisms  appear  to 
be  excluded  with  the  juice. 

The  spoilage  hazard  is  apparently  very  much  less 
when  the  conical  type  of  presses  are  used.  They  are 
easily  cleaned  and,  at  operating  temperature,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  growth.  After  cleaning  at  night, 
they  are  or  should  be  free  from  all  pumpkin  particles 
and  at  a  temperature  too  low  to  support  thermophilic 
growth. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  an  increase 
in  contamination  when  pumpkin  passes  through  a 
pump,  but,  by  analogy  with  ‘other  products,  we  con¬ 
sider  this  equipment  a  possible  source  of  trouble. 
Where  this  equipment  is  concerned,  we  suggest  that 
after  the  pipe  lines  have  been  thoroughly  flushed. 


THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 

helps  another  canner  to  pack 

Quality! 


Auburn,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 
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following  the  day’s  pack,  the  pump  head  be  removed 
and  the  chambers  thoroughly  cleaned.  We  further 
believe  that  even  more  extreme  treatment  is  warranted 
and  go  still  farther  to  suggest  that  the  complete  line 
from  the  finisher  through  the  pump  and  to  the  filler 
be  blocked  off  at  the  extremes  and  each  night  be 
sterilized  with  steam  under  pressure. 

Some  canners  have  adopted  the  practice  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  juice  from  the  press  and  adding  the 
concentrate  to  the  pumpkin  either  before  or  follow¬ 
ing  the  finisher.  It  is  said  that  the  flavor  of  the 
pumpkin  is  thus  improved.  I  have  previously  men¬ 
tioned  that  where  there  is  contamination  in  the  wilter 
or  in  the  pumpkin  that  passes  through  the  wilter, 
most  of  this  contamination  goes  off  with  the  juice. 
From  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  when  a  canner 
concentrates  the  juice,  he  also  concentrates  the  con¬ 
tamination  and,  when  he  adds  the  juice  to  the  pumpkin, 
he  is  in  effect  inoculating  that  pumpkin  with  sub¬ 
stantial  spoilage  contamination.  We  have  investigated 
spoilage  which  was  apparently  due  to  this  practice. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  that  the  practice 
should  be  abandoned  unless  the  canner  is  assured  by 
means  of  periodic  laboratory  tests  that  the  juice  from 
the  press  contains  little  or  no  thermophilic  con¬ 
tamination. 

Possibly  I  have  painted  a  rather  bad  picture  of  the 
extent  to  which  contamination  may  enter  into  the 
pumpkin  during  its  preparation  for  canning.  It  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  it  seems  for  the  reason  that  the  acidity 
of  the  finished  product  will  inhibit,  or  restrain  from 
growing,  a  number  of  thermophilic  types.  During  the 
preparation  for  canning,  the  acidity  is  much  less  than 
the  acidity  of  the  processed  pumpkin.  At  the  lower 
acidity,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  growth  of  a 
great  many  flat  sour  types  which,  because  of  higher 
acidity,  will  not  grow  in  the  finished  product.  Many 
of  those  which  will  grow  in  the  processed  pumpkin  at 
temperatures  in  the  neighborhood  of  100°  F.,  will  not 
grow  if  the  pumpkin  is  adequately  cooled  and  there¬ 
fore  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  adequate  cooling 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed.  It  appears  that,  when 
spoilage  results,  this  has  been  caused  by  the  canner 
developing  his  own  particular  strain  of  flat  sour 
bacteria. 

From  our  records,  it  appears  that  a  majority  of 
canners  use  more  severe  processes  than  are  suggested 
in  our  Bulletin  26-L,  Revised.  I  shall  not  at  this  time 
discuss  the  question  of  processing  except  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  our  suggested  processes  should  be  regarded 
as  the  absolute  minimum.  In  all  probability,  they  will 
be  levised  upwards  as  a  result  of  work  to  be  done 
this  year. 

I  have  now  furnished  you  with  a  cross  section  of 
two  important  problems  which  we  have  studied  in  the 
past  and  to  which  we  will  give  further  attention  during 
the  coming  season.  Due  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
field  laboratory  truck,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  cover 
much  more  territory  than  has  been  possible  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  our  tentative  plans  call 
for  work  on  both  projects  in  Indiana. 


Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  (Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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Virsinia  Canners  Hold  Big  Meeting 


The  VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  February  19th  and  20th  at 
Roanoke,  Va,,  and  had  the  largest  meeting  in  its 
history.  As  with  some  other  canners  associations,  the 
Virginians  have  introduced  a  decided  strain  of  the 
social  and  they  are  responding  happily  to  this  move. 
Under  the  urging  of  J.  M.  Davidson,  of  the  Piedmont 
Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va.,  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee,  widespread  interest  in  all  this  western  end 
of  Virginia  was  aroused,  new  members  added,  and  the 
“wherewithal”  provided  for  the  two  days  sessions  at 
Hotel  Roanoke,  including  luncheons,  dinners  and 
dances.  The  “supply  boys,”  can  companies,  label 
houses,  seedsmen,  fertilizer  manufacturers,  etc.,  gladly 
took  part  in  this  entertainment  of  their  friends  and 
good  customers,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  had  by 
all. 

In  the  way  of  business  the  canners  showed  their 
interest  in  the  Code  and  its  effect  upon  them;  in  the 
proposed  new  pure  food  law  and  its  various  phases, 
and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  heartily  endorsed  the  Descriptive  Labeling 
plan  in  response  to  the  clamor  for  more  informative 
labels  on  the  cans.  A  well-balanced,  well-prepared 
program  was  carried  out  in  full  over  the  two  days, 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Patrick  Henry  left 
a  legacy  to  his  fellow  Virginians  in  an  ability  to  speak, 
as  orators,  and  did  not  confine  it  to  lawyers,  “pro¬ 
fessors,”  etc.,  as  is  the  general  rule,  but  gave  it  out 
lavishly  to  all  in  all  walks  of  life.  And  so  it  is  a  treat 
to  hear  these  long  experienced  canners — for  Virginia 
has  been  a  figure  in  the  canned  foods  world  for  many, 
many  years — give  their  views  in  easily  flowing,  con¬ 
vincing  language. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  summarized  the  work  of 
the  sessions,  and  reported  as  follows : 

MARKET  REPORTS — Resolved,  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  hereby  instructed  to  get  out  a  report  every  two 
weeks  instructing  the  canners  who  are  members,  in¬ 
forming  them  as  to  the  market  conditions,  so  that 
canners  will  not  sell  their  goods  below  the  market,  and 
that  in  the  event  any  broker  quotes  tomatoes  for  less 
than  market  price,  or  insists  on  canners  underselling 
the  market,  the  said  canner  is  to  report  same  to  the 
secretary  and  the  secretary  is  to  report  same  to  the 
Board,  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  wise  and  just. 

PATRONIZE  MEMBERS — Resolved,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  be  instructed  and  are  requested 
to  patronize  the  supply  members  of  this  association, 
including  Brokers,  Can  Companies,  Label  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Seedmen,  Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Tomato 
Knife  Manufacturers,  Basket  Manufacturers,  Box 
Manufacturers  and  all  other  associate  members. 

LABELING — Whereas,  the  canners  in  attendance 
are  in  favor  of  descriptive  labeling,  which  they  feel 


will  convey  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  contents  of 
the  can  as  being  the  best  guide  by  which  the  consumer 
may  not  only  exercise  his  or  her  judgment  in  buying, 
but  also  aid  in  making  enforcement  of  proper  labeling 
effective,  and 

Whereas,  the  Virginia  Canners’  Association,  through 
its  board  of  directors,  has  unanimously  endorsed  this 
plan  and  authorized  its  officers  in  their  discretion  to 
seek  incorporation  of  descriptive  labeling  requirements 
for  canned  foods  in  Federal  legislation,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  code  authority  for  the  canning 
industry  be  requested  to  continue  its  efforts  for  the 
incorporation  of  descriptive  labeling  requirements  in 
the  code  for  the  canning  industry,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  all  canners  be  urged  to  co-operate 
with  the  various  commodity  sub-committees  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  development  of  their  final  recommendations 
so  that  the  industry  may  obtain  the  benefits  arising 
from  early  realization  of  its  ideal  of  a  system  of  label¬ 
ing  that  is  informative  to  the  consumer,  enforcible  by 
the  food  authorities,  and  practicable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  industry,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  for¬ 
warded  to  all  interested  governmental  bureaus  and 
agencies,  and  to  the  chairmen  of  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress. 

THANKS — Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Association  are  hereby  instructed  to 
write  a  letter  to  each  of  the  guest  speakers  at  this 
convention,  to  all  allied  industries  and  to  the  daily 
and  trade  press,  expressing  on  behalf  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  its  appreciation  of  their  valued  contributions  to 
the  success  of  this  convention. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Association  record  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  qualties  of  wise  counsel  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  officers  which  have  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  industry  in  charting  its  course  during  a 
year  beset  with  problems  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  entertainment  committee,  Mr. 
Wiley,  chairman,  be  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  banquet  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

IN  MEMORIAM — Whereas,  Lynn  Morgan,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Association  and  valued  member  of  our 
Board  of  Directors,  has  been  taken  from  us  by  death 
during  the  past  year,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  record  its  recognition 
of  this  loss  of  our  friend  and  member,  and  be  it 

BEST  WISHES — Resolved,  that  all  of  the  canners 
very  much  regret  the  inability  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Ikenberry, 
ex-president  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  a  faithful  worker  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
to  build  up  the  Association,  was  unable  to  attend  this 


Varieties 


EARLY 

PERFECTAII 


WALAH 


PERFECTAH 


Some  markets  demand  a 
large  seeded  high  quality 
sweet. 


We  otter  this  dwart 
Prince  of  Wales  type  for 
packing  ungraded  sweets. 
It  is  100%  resistant  to 
Fusarium  Wilt. 


Book  your  future  require¬ 
ments  early. 


WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  CO 
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convention  on  account  of  illness.  We  hope  for  him  a 
speedy  recovery. 

THE  ELECTION — We,  the  Nominating  Committee, 
nominate  the  following  officers  and  directors: 

C.  D.  Price,  President,  Stanley,  Virginia. 

G.  H.  Burkholder,  First  Vice-President,  Thaxton, 
Virginia. 

R.  J.  Bolton,  Second  Vice-President,  Christiansburg, 
Virginia. 

Joe  Fones,  Third  Vice-President,  Thaxton,  Virginia. 
F.  W.  Brugh,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS— G.  H.  Burkholder,  Thaxton,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  C.  V.  Shafer,  Luray,  Virginia;  C.  A.  Layman, 
Troutville,  Va. ;  H.  N.  Whitten,  Lowry,  Va. ;  L.  D. 
Johnson,  Bedford,  Va. ;  E.  W.  Reynolds,  Troutville, 
Va.,  and  Joe  Fones,  Thaxton,  Va. 

NRA  EXEMPTIONS  AND  DECISIONS 

By  Executive  Secretary  E.  C.  Montgomery 

Canning  Code  Authority 
EXEMPTIONS  FROM  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CODE 

IN  Bulletin  No.  11  explanation  was  made  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  canning  concerns  doing  incidental  printing 
on  their  own  premises  and  with  their  own  employees. 
After  considerable  investigation  and  discussion,  the 
NRA  has  issued  Administrative  Order  X-133  (rescind¬ 
ing  Administrative  Order  X-122  and  previous  rulings) 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  position  of  members 
of  other  industries  who,  as  part  of  their  operations, 
do  some  printing. 

Under  this  order,  any  canner  who  engages  in  print¬ 
ing  by  using  his  “office  workers”  or  one  mechanical 
employee  for  less  than  the  major  part  of  his  working 
time  is  exempted  from  all  provisions  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Code. 

Any  canning  concern  employing  at  least  one,  but  not 
more  than  five,  mechanical  employees  engagedjn  print¬ 
ing  is  subject  to  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Code,  but  such  provisions  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  Canning  Code  Authority  and  no  assessments 
need  be  paid  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  Authority. 

Any  canning  concern  employing  more  than  five,  but 
not  more  than  nine,  mechanical  employees  engaged  in 
printing  is  subject  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  and  to 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code  Authority,  but  need  not  pay 
assessments  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  Authority. 

Any  canning  concern  employing  more  than  nine 
mechanical  employees  engaged  in  printing  is  fully  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Code. 

The  above  exemptions  apply  only  to  canners  who 
engage  in  printing  for  their  own  use,  in  their  own 
plants  with  their  own  employees.  If  any  further 
questions  arise  in  connection  with  the  Graphic  Arts 
Code,  please  communicate  with  the  Canning  Code 
Authority. 

CANNING  CODE  APPLIES  IN  TOWNS 
UNDER  2,500 

The  Code  Authority’s  field  representatives  report 
that  a  number  of  canners  in  small  towns  and  villages 
feel  that  they  are  exempted  from  the  Code  provisions 
by  Executive  Order  No.  6710,  dated  May  15,  1934. 


The  exemptions  under  this  order  were  extended  to 
“employees  engaged  only  locally  in  retail  trade  or  local 
service  trades  or  industries”  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population  and  does  not  apply  in  any  respect  to 
canneries. 

OTHER  NRA  DECISIONS 
South  Carolina — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-14,  the 
application  of  the  South  Carolina  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  exemption  from  the  wage  provisions  of  the 
Code  is  denied. 

Preserve  Code — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-26,  the 
application  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  on 
behalf  of  certain  California  canners  for  an  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Preserve  Code  is  denied. 

Spinach,  Piece  Rate — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-29,  the 
application  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange 
for  a  flat  piece  rate  for  trimming  spinach  is  denied  as 
of  November  21. 

Clams,  Jurisdiction — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-30,  the 
canning  of  clams,  clam  juice,  and  clam  chowder  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Fishery  Industry  Code  and  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Canning  Code  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
Gulf  States.  Pacific  Coast  clam  canning  was  put  under 
the  Canning  Code  in  September,  1934. 

In  NRA  Order  No.  446-31,  the  canning  of  clams, 
clam  juice,  and  clam  chowder  in  the  New  England 
states  is  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  Supplementary 
Code  for  the  New  England  Fish  and  Shellfish  Prepar¬ 
ing  and  Wholesaling  or  Wholesaling  Industry  (a 
Division  of  the  Fishery  Industry)  and  made  subject 
to  the  Canning  Code. 

Clams,  Piece  Rate — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-36,  the 
application  of  the  Maine  Clam  Packers  Association  for 
exemption  from  Sections  3  and  4,  Article  IV,  is  granted 
and  a  flat  piece  rate  of  15  cents  per  unit  of  7  Vo  pounds 
of  meat  is  approved  for  all  members  of  the  clam¬ 
packing  inustry,  effective  until  April  1,  1935. 

Oysters  and  Shrimp,  Piece  Rate — In  NRA  Order  No. 
446-38,  the  application  of  the  Biloxi  Oyster  Exchange 
for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  Section  4,  Article 
IV,  is  granted  to  the  members  of  the  industry  in  the 
counties  of  Hancock,  Harrison  and  Jackson  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Mobile  and  Baldwin  in  Alabama,  so  far 
as  shucking  oysters  and  picking  shrimp  are  concerned, 
provided  that  the  oyster  shuckers  shall  be  paid  a  flat 
piece  rate  of  not  less  than  21/^  cents  per  pound  for 
shucking  steamed  oysters,  and  shrimp  pickers  not  less 
than  5  cents  for  6  pounds  of  picked  shrimp. 

Pennsylvania,  Territorial — In  NRA  Order  No.  446- 
39,  the  application  of  two  Pennsylvania  canners  for 
exemption  from  their  territorial  classification  under 
Section  4,  Article  V,  is  denied. 

Sixteenth  Member — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-40,  the 
amendment  to  the  Canning  Code  providing  for  a  six¬ 
teenth  member  of  the  Code  Authority  is  approved.  The 
appropriate  change  in  the  Plan  of  Election  was 
approved  separately. 

Nine-hour  Day — In  NRA  Order  No.  446-41,  the 
application  of  the  kraut  packers  for  permission  to  con¬ 
duct  their  non-perishable  operations  on  the  basis  of  36 
hours  in  four  days  instead  of  five  days  is  granted.  In 
NRA  Order  No.  446-42,  a  similar  application  from 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  is 
also  granted. 
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REMODERNIZE 

FOR 

Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 

WITH 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

*HyDRAULIG  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manujaciured 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  MINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 


THE  BOOK 
YOU  NEED 

A 

COMPLETE 

COURSE 

IN 

CANNING 

New  Low  Price  $5.00  Postage  Prepaid 

For  Sale  by  all  Supply  Houses,  Dealers,  etc. 
Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CANNER  in  Illinois  writes : 

“For  some  time  I  have  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  a 
‘  salesman  for  a  radio  station  broadcasting  in  a  market 
where  I  have  some  distribution  and  where,  frankly,  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  doing  some  sort  of  advertising  this  spring  and  fall. 
There  are  two  radio  stations  in  the  market  and  a  much  more 
powerful  station  is  also  listened  to  a  lot  by  people  in  the  town 
where  I  want  to  increase  my  sales.  I  can’t  afford  time  on  the 
larger  station,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  would 
get  my  money’s  worth  from  a  radio  program  over  one  of  the 
smaller  stations.  What  do  you  think?” 

An  Irishman  once  said:  “Sure  there’s  no  bad 
whiskey,  but  some  is  better  than  others.”  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  there  is  no  advertising  that  is  all  bad,  but 
some  is  much  better  than  others.  Some  advertising 
will  increase  sales  in  an  amount  almost  unbelieveable 
by  the  un-initated,  other  advertising  will  keep  the 
name  of  the  advertiser  before  the  public  but  will  not 
increase  sales  materially  at  the  time  the  advertising 
is  undertaken.  Radio  advertising  is  rapidly  shaping 
up  along  lines  familiar  for  a  long  time  in  connection 
with  advertising  in  general. 

Casual  students  of  advertising  of  all  forms  recognize 
institutional  advertising  as  such,  they  know  it  to  be 
any  form  of  advertising  which  serves  to  drive  into 
the  consciousness  of  listeners  that  whoosits  candy  is 
made  from  pure  chocolate  and  fine  sugar  and  nothing 
else,  that’s  known  as  institutional  advertising.  They 
read  or  hear  that  so  and  sos  apples  are  home  grown, 
that  they  sell  at  six  pounds  for  27  cents  at  all  leading 
food  markets  and  they  are  apt  to  buy  a  few  pounds 
some  day  when  they  need  apples  for  the  pantry.  That 
form  of  advertising,  the  sort  that  urges  you  success¬ 
fully  to  buy,  has  a  very  definite  place  in  any  scheme  of 
merchandising,  no  matter  whether  the  product  adver¬ 
tised  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time  or  not. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  latter  sort  may  be  used 
with  splendid  results  at  any  time  by  any  advertiser, 
old  or  young  in  the  art. 

I  have  said  that  institutional  advertising  tells  a  story 
instead  of  supplying  an  immediate  urge  to  buy.  Big 
time  radio  stars,  large,  powerful  radio  stations  supply 
more  and  more  institutional  advertising  for  products 
long  established  and  in  a  position  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  further  fixing  of  the  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  minds  of  listeners.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
product  retailing  for  a  dollar,  on  sale  at  leading  drug 
stores  in  small  markets  increases  sales  by  leaps  and 
bounds  by  means  of  a  radio  program,  inexpensive  in 
comparison  with  the  ones  put  on  by  radio  stars  but 
originating  in  small,  local  stations. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  all  radio  stations 
have  their  following,  all  radio  programs  long  enough 


on  the  air  to  establish  an  identity  have  their  full  quota 
of  listeners.  This  being  the  case,  I  would  concern 
myself  first  of  all  with  the  character  of  the  two  small 
stations  in  the  market  where  I  wanted  to  increase  sales. 
The  representative  of  one  station  will  no  doubt  tell  you 
a  lot  about  the  fine  listener  coverage  enjoyed  by  his 
company,  he  will  dwell  at  length  on  the  years  it  has 
been  in  operation  and  the  many  products  introduced 
into  the  market  by  means  of  programs  broadcast  over 
its  transmitters.  The  salesman  for  the  other  station 
may  be  of  the  type  still  rare  in  all  selling  but  never¬ 
theless  a  man  who  thinks  first  of  your  problem  and 
what  can  best  be  done  to  solve  it.  If  he  is,  he  will 
present  for  your  approval  several  programs  built  for 
you  even  though  they  be  built  around  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords.  He  will,  if  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  do  so,  ask 
you  to  visit  his  station  and  listen  to  the  programs  he 
has  prepared  for  your  approval.  Even  some  of  the 
smaller  radio  stations  have  today  excellent  merchan¬ 
dising  departments  which  will  help  you  get  your  story 
over  to  the  trade  you  wish  to  cover.  More  and  more 
radio  stations  are  taking  newspaper  space  to  adver¬ 
tise  new  programs  and  by  so  doing  help  to  build  listen¬ 
ing  audiences  quickly.  If  you  have  been  approached 
by  some  representative  acting  in  the  manner  just  sug¬ 
gested  and  supplying  some  support  for  your  program, 
listen  carefully  to  his  sales  story.  The  chances  are 
good  that  his  company  will  do  a  good  selling  job  for 
you.  In  such  a  case,  do  not  grieve  because  you  can 
not  take  time  on  the  big  station  covering  several 
states;  you  probably  have  not  obtained  enough  distri¬ 
bution  to  warrant  such  a  campaign  anyway!  Because 
the  station  is  small  is  no  reason  for  feeling  it  can  not 
do  a  job  for  you. 

A  word  as  to  the  type  of  program.  Syndicated  ser¬ 
vices  to  radio  broadcasting  companies  are  such  at 
present  you  can  get  your  choice  of  several  outstanding 
types  of  “canned”  programs  all  of  which  are  good  and 
one  of  which  should  serve  the  purpose  you  have  in 
mind.  You  may  be  attempting  to  enter  a  market 
where  a  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  program  of  good 
dance  orchestras  will  attract  a  steady  following  of 
listeners;  you  may  be  trying  to  sell  your  goods  in 
larger  volume  in  a  city  where  radio  tuners  in  like 
mountain  music;  at  any  rate  your  radio  contact  man 
will  know  and  suggest  the  sort  of  program  he  feels 
will  suit  your  audience  the  best.  Listen  to  his  advice 
and  follow  it  if  you  can.  Just  recently  a  newer  kind 
of  radio  program  is  being  heard  a  lot  and  that’s  the 
sort  that  does  not  depend  so  much  on  musical  programs 
but  instead  plugs  a  product  with  a  news  broadcast  or 
else  allows  a  pleasing  personality  on  the  part  of  a  radio 
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announcer  to  work  on  his  audience  toward  building 
sales  for  the  products  he  puts  on  the  air.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  I  heard  a  “Questions  and  Answers”  fifteen  min¬ 
ute  program  that  would  sell  a  lot  of  canned  Pork  and 
Beans  if  put  on  the  air  once  or  twice  a  week  over  a 
period  of  at  least  thirteen  weeks. 

And  another  word  about  “How  long  should  I  stay  on 
the  air.”  Radio  advertising  is  not  a  bit  different  from 
any  other  sort  of  advertising.  You  can’t  pick  it  up 
and  lay  it  down  as  you  think  best  and  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  The  program,  especially  the  first  one  in  which 
you  engage,  must  be  undertaken  seriously  and  with 
every  intention  on  your  part  of  putting  all  you  can 
into  it.  Most  of  all,  you  must  allow  any  program  time 
enough  in  which  to  build  a  listening  audience.  Amos 
and  Andy  are  well  known  today  to  millions  even  though 
we  do  not  always  remember  what  they  advertise  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  with  us  for  what  seems  like  a 
long  time.  Clara,  Lou  and  Em  sell  a  lot  of  soap  prod¬ 
ucts  because  they  have  a  host  of  friends,  as  have  Lum 
and  Abner.  When  any  of  these  radio  artists  had  been 
on  the  air  for  ten  weeks  in  their  original  appearance 
few  people  knew  them  and  cared  little  for  them.  They 
built  tremendous  followings  of  listeners  because  they 
have  been  at  the  top  for  a  long  time.  Give  your  radio 
program  time  enough  in  which  to  at  least  start  work¬ 
ing  for  you. 

And  about  the  support  you  can  give  your  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  small  station  whose  representative  has 
been  soliciting  your  account.  You  can  post  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  fully  regarding  what  you  are  doing.  You 
can  reproduce  representative  broadcasts  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers  (the  radio  station  will  do  this  for  you)  ;  you 
can  take  small  teaser  newspaper  space  advertising  the 
program  before  and  just  as  it  starts  on  the  air.  You 
can  have  store  hangers  prepared  which  will  advertise 
the  program  to  the  housewives  in  the  territory.  If 
you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  you  may  offer  recipe 
leaflets  or  booklets  to  listeners  who  write  the  radio 
station  telling  they  heard  the  program.  Make  such  an 
offer  if  you  can,  but  do  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  listening  audiences  you  have;  it  can’t 
be  done! 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  spend  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  consumer  demand,  you  may  just 
as  well  spend  it  on  radio  programs  as  on  any  other 
type  of  advertising  if  you  will  make  the  program  do  a 
selling  job  and  not  depend  solely  on  the  program  being 
an  institutional  one. 

You  will  do  as  well  on  the  air  over  a  small  station 
as  you  will  over  a  big  one,  and  spend  less  money  while 
broadcasting,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  be  served  by  a 
radio  station  prepared  to  build  a  program  for  your 
product  and  the  market  in  which  you  are  to  sell  it. 
If  you  have  such  a  station  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you, 
have  faith  in  the  plan  they  present,  work  it  consis¬ 
tently,  work  it  long  enough,  and  you  will  become  an¬ 
other  convert  to  the  value  of  radio  advertising. 


C.  M.  C.  Costs  Less  than 

Paint  ■  ■  •  The  Best  and  Most  Dur¬ 
able  Coating  for  your  Equipment, 


One  quart  of  C.  M.  C.  is  equal,  in  covering  capacity, 
to  one  gallon  of  paint  and  will  last  three  to  four  times 
longer. 

C  M.  C.  is  proof  against  acid,  alkali,  oil,  grease, 
salt  brine  and  sulphide  fumes.  It  is  water  proof,  heat 
proof,  cold  proof.  Live  steam  does  not  affect  it.  Re¬ 
peated  use  of  cleaning  compounds  on  C.  M.  C.  coat¬ 
ed  surface  does  not  lessen  its  lustre. 


C.  M.  C.  Metallic  Coating 

(not  a  paint  or  enamel) 

has  been  especially  developed  for  applying  to  equip¬ 
ment  where  a  coating  is  required  for  PROTECTION 
against  rust  and  wear.  C.  M.  C.  serves  where  ordinary 
paints  either  cannot  be  used  or  are  of  little  value. 
Many  canners  have  proved  the  EXTRA  VALUE  of 
C.  M.  C.  It  SAVES  on  first  cost  and  establishes  its  tre¬ 
mendous  economy  in  longer  life,  and  through  increas¬ 
ing  the  life  and  usefulness  of  equipment. 

For  Walls,  Exteriors,  Stacks  etc..  Use  Superbrite. 
iV rile  today  jor  prices. 


227-239  East  South  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDINA 


Erskine-Healy,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  GO 
INTO  YOUR  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  PRO¬ 
BLEMS  WITH  YOU. 


The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


If  you  wish  further  particular  advice  in  connection 
with  any  radio  program  you  contemplate  using,  write 
this  department;  we’ll  be  glad  to  make  direct  sugges¬ 
tion  and  without  obligation  on  your  part.  It’s  your 
department ;  use  it ! 


The  Original  Grader  House 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  uvMkely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader,  first 
class  condition. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Practically  new  Anderson  Barngrover 
Beet  Grader  for  five  grades  to  your  specification, 
copper  screens  and  canvas  hoppers.  Machine  also 
equipped  with  Monel  Metal  Cherry  Grading  Screens. 
Can  be  bought  for  beets  only  or  for  both  beets  and 
cherries  Attractive  price  F.O.B.  Western  New  York 
York. 

Address  A-2017  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is”  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 1  6  pocket  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Silker 
1  Robins  Steam  Circle  Hoist 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer 

Address  Boxe  A-2015  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 4  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers 
complete  with  picking  tables; 

2  40  X  72  Closed  Robins  or  Sprague  Retorts. 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer. 

1  Ayars  or  Sprague  Syruper. 

1  6  oz  to  No.  3  Knapp  Labeler. 

20  Retort  Baskets  with  covers. 

Necessary  to  give  best  price,  age  and  serial  number. 
Address  Box  A-2020  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -Sterling  or  other  heavy  duty  Dicer.  Must 
be  in  first  class  working  condition.  Give  price  and 
full  details. 

Address  Box  A-2018  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— One  line  corn  plant  located  at 
Mt  Pleasant,  Del.,  250  h.p.  boiler  capacity.  Electric 
power  available.  Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Also  on  State  highway.  Large  acreage  available. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — 18,000  pounds  each  Surprise  and  Perfect¬ 
ion  Pea  Seed,  1934  grown. 

Address  Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED- Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 
Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 
some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  -  For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1996  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  16 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re- 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  POSITION — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Rubber  Aprons  -  Rubber  Gloves 
Rubber  Boots  -  Oiled  Aprons 

Exceptional  qualitiei  and  decidedly  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  industry 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 
Third  above  Arch.  Philadelphia 
Branches:  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


HYDRAULIC  PEA  WASHER 


•  Removes  Skins  &  Splits  from  Peas  by  the 
use  of  a  larse  volume  of  water  over  a  special  Rod 
Reel. 


•  Water  is  re-circulated  by  means  of  the  pump 
while  fresh  water  is  added  with  the  center  spray. 

•  Removable  drawer  screens  catch  the  skins  & 
debris,  (a  check  on  what  it  removes). 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


BERLIMri 

CANNING^ 


MACmNERY 


Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MILD  THIRST 

Waiter:  Well,  young  fellow,  what  will  you  have? 
Frosh:  You  had  better  make  it  ginger  ale. 

Waiter:  Pale? 

Frosh :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Waiter :  Just  what  I  said. 

Frosh:  Gosh,  no;  I’m  not  that  thirsty.  Just 
gimme  a  glass. 

A  MUSICAL  TRAGEDY 

The  constable  called  at  a  villa  and  rang  the  bell. 
Inside  the  piano-playing  ceased  and  a  rather  scared- 
looking  young  woman  appeared  at  the  door  and  asked : 
“Yes?  What  do  you  want?” 

“Well,  miss,”  said  the  constable,  “we’ve  just  ’ad  a 
telephone  call  to  say  that  there’s  a  fellow  called  Mozart 
being  murdered  in  this  ’ere  ’ouse.” 

“Well,  thank  Heaven,”  sighed  the  cynic,  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  camel  at  Timbuctoo.  “At  last  I’m 
away  from  your  so-called  modern  civilization  with  its 
jazz  bands  and  its  scare  head  lines  and  all  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  Hollywood.” 

Then,  as  he  handed  a  backshish  to  his  dragoman,  he 
asked  uninterestedly: 

“All,  what’s  your  camel’s  name?” 

“Doug  Fairbanks,”  replied  Ali. 

SEEING  THINGS 
“Dad,  what  is  an  actor?” 

“An  actor?  My  son,  an  actor  is  a  man  who  can 
walk  to  the  side  of  a  stage,  peer  into  the  wings  filled 
with  theatrical  props,  dirt  and  dust,  other  actors, 
stage-hands,  old  clothes,  and  other  claptrap,  and  say: 
‘What  a  lovely  view  there  is  from  this  window!’  ” 

A  class  in  English  was  given  the  task  writing  four 
lines  of  dramatic  poetry.  One  boy  wrote: 

“A  boy  was  walking  down  the  track. 

The  train  was  coming  fast. 

The  boy  stepped  off  the  railroad  track 
To  let  the  train  go  past.” 

The  effort  was  returned  with  the  comment  that  there 
was  no  drama;  it  was  too  commonplace.  After  long 
concentration  our  author  submitted  the  following: 

“A  boy  was  walking  down  the  track. 

The  train  was  coming  fast. 

The  train  jumped  off  the  railroad  track 
To  let  the  boy  go  past.” 

“So  your  wife  is  going  in  for  politics,  eh  ?”  said  the 
neighbor. 

“Yes,”  sighed  the  meek  one,  “she’s  gone  down  town 
now  to  get  a  new  hat  to  throw  into  the  ring.” 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  particulars 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek-Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  .30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 

Earliana  Marglobe 

Bonny  Best  Landreth  Sunrise 

Break  O’Day  Greater  Baltimore 

We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /4,  1/2  and 
I  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  The  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784  150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Runaway  Prices  on  Spots  Not  Likely — Futures  and  Some 
Quoted  Prices — Watch  Your  Step  and  Don't  Be  Misled. 

Spots — Ask  a  market  reader  or  broker  about  prices 
on  spot  goods  and  more  often  than  not  you  will 
get  the  reply  “where  can  you  find  spots?”  Com¬ 
plaint,  over  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,  is  that  there  is 
too  much  selling  between  second  hands.  And  that  is 
an  astonishing  feature,  if  you  think  about  it.  With 
spots  so  scarce,  and  all  hands  agreed  that  prices  can 
but  grow  stronger  in  consequence,  why  do  second 
hands,  that  is  wholesale  grocers,  part  with  any  of  the 
goods?  There  are  some  goods  being  held  by  specula¬ 
tors,  but  nothing  like  the  usual,  and  these  keen  mar¬ 
ket  traders  are  beginning  ,to  see  that  runaway  prices 
are  not  at  all  likely.  The  stage  seemed  all  set  for  them, 
but  it  is  not  working  and  it  will  not  work  out.  On 
the  average  spot  canned  foods  prices  are  just  about  as 
high  as  they  are  going  to  go,  taking  the  top  sales  as 
the  “high,”  because  that  is  actually  higher  than  the 
generally  quoted  market.  The  buyers  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  these  prices,  and  will  pay  them  as  they 
need  the  goods ;  but  if  it  is  attempted  to  push  the  prices 
to  higher  levels,  they  just  will  not  follow  and  will  leave 
the  goods  alone.  They  will  drift  attention  to  some 
other  lines. 

If  there  is  any  break-away  from  this  it  will  come  in 
the  late  spring  months,  when  spot  supplies  have  about 
entirely  disappeared.  Get  your  Almanac  and  look  up 
when  record  high  market  prices  came,  on  any  product, 
and  you  will  find  it  was  in  late  May  or  June,  even  to 
July.  They  have  never  come,  however,  when  large 
blocks  were  in  holding  by  speculators,  for  the  news  al¬ 
ways  leaks  out.  And  if  a  lot  of  people  hold  until  this 
record  point  is  expected,  they  will  not  reach  it,  because 
the  goods  will  be  there  to  check  the  market.  There 
never  has  been  a  successful  “corner”  run  in  a  food 
product,  and  there  never  will  be.  Yes,  Patten  got  one 
in  wheat;  held  too  long  and  lost  his  shirt.  A  word  to 
the  wise,  though  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  amount 
of  speculation  goods  being  held,  in  any  line. 

So  let’s  leave  spots  alone,  and  turn  to  futures. 

FUTURES — We’ve  had  canners  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  busine.ss  in  futures,  and  in  some  ar¬ 
ticles  and  in  some  sections  there  has  been,  which  means 
peas.  Another  canner  reports  having  sold  futures  to 
his  limit  on  his  lower  grade  goods.  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  “farmers  are  demanding  higher  prices  for  raw 
products,  particularly  beans,  tomatoes,  and  corn.” 


This  same  canner  quotes  fancy  No.  1  sieve  peas  at 
$1.65,  No.  2  sieve  at  $1.35,  3  sieve  at  $1.02i/l>,  No.  4 
sieve  at  95c,  All  Alaskas. 

Fancy  cut  beans  he  quotes  at  80c  for  2’s,  $1.15  for 
21/2’s,  $4.00  for  lO’s. 

Fancy  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam  corn  he  quotes 
at  $1.10,  Shoepeg  $1.05,  double  cut  evergreen  at  92V2C. 

Fancy,  hand  packed,  salted  tomatoes:  2’s  at  90c, 
2i/o’s  at  $1.25,  lO’s  at  $4.25. 

The  Searle  Brokerage  Company  of  Indianapolis,  “for 
the  best  and  most  responsible  canners  in  this  section 
of  the  country,”  quote:  Tomatoes:  standard  Is  45c, 
fancy  55c,  2’s  standard  75c,  fancy  $1.05,  2V2’s  stan¬ 
dard  $1.00,  fancy  $1.35,  3’s  standard  $1.10,  fancy 
$1.50,  lO’s  standard  $3.25,  “solid  pack”  $4.00. 

Tomato  Juice:  all  fancy,  I’s  40c,  l>/»’s  47i/>c,  No. 
300  50c,  2’s  65c,  2>/2’s  80c,  lO’s  $3.00.  “ 

Most  canners  and  most  sections  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  futures.  And  that  is  wise. 

WARNING — Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  NRA  will  be  ditched  and  that  the  Canning  Code 
will  go  with  it,  and  that,  therefore,  you  may  be  able 
to  run  wild  on  future  prices,  paying  labor  what  you 
please,  and  getting  by  with  almost  any  old  thing.  Labor 
has  been  spoiled,  and  is  growing  “sassier”  every  day. 
If  there  is  any  change  in  labor  it  will  be  in  an  upward 
direction,  not  downward.  This  industry  will  never  go 
back  again  to  the  disgraceful  low  rates  once  paid.  So 
don’t  attempt  to  name  prices  based  upon  the  old  rate 
of  cost.  If  Dame  Nature  keeps  hands  off  this  season, 
to  teach  the  canners  a  lesson,  canners  of  some  products 
may  get  their  raw  stock  at  very  low  prices.  But  the 
growers  have  grown  cocky,  too,  under  Government 
pampering  and  spoiling,  and  they  may  let  their  crops 
rot  rather  than  market  at  the  prices.  Don’t  take  the 
ri.sk.  More  than  that,  you  have  never  before  sold  your 
goods  on  as  thoroughly  a  cleaned  up  market  as  you  will 
this  Fall.  That’s  a  certainty,  with  the  resultant  very 
strong  market.  But  what  good  will  it  do  you  if  you 
have  sold  yourself  out  on  low  priced  futures?  Keep 
your  feet  on  the  ground,  your  head  clear,  your  eyes 
bright,  and  eat  plenty  of  macaroni  to  increase  the  stiff- 
ne.ss  of  your  backbone.  If  you  do  not  cash  in  on  this 
best  chance  the  industry  has  ever  had — well,  you  ought 
to  be  kicked.  And  do  your  share  to  help  the  general 
situation :  don’t  try  to  pack  your  head  off,  and  wake  up 
to  find  your  warehouse  full  of  poor  quality  goods.  Be 
conservative  in  the  quantity  turned  out,  and  of  the  ut¬ 
most  carefulness  to  see  that  every  can  is  worth  while 
— a  real  good,  satisfactory  package.  And  if  you  do 
that  you  will  have  several  years  of  this  good  condition, 
if  not  forevermore. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Taking  Small  Lots — Canners  Stocks  Small,  Prices  Firm — 
Futures  Well  Taken — Salmon  Week  Showing  Good  Results — 
Fruits  Unchanged. 

New  York,  March  8,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Trading  in  the  spot  market  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  past  week.  Buyers 
are  interested  in  offerings,  but  are  holding  off  vol¬ 
ume  buying  until  they  can  clean  up  the  market  of  the 
odd  lots  which  are  on  offer  from  time  to  time  at  conces¬ 
sions.  Holdings  of  canned  foods  by  the  major  distrib¬ 
utors  here  are  reported  to  be  fairly  large,  and  until  in¬ 
ventories  are  further  reduced,  jobbers  are  not  inclined 
to  add  further  to  their  stocks,  unless  they  can  pick  up 
offerings  at  concessions. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Steady  to  firm  prices  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  current  season  are  still  indicated  by  the 
present  state  of  the  market.  Canners’  holdings  are 
light  and  more  and  more  packers  are  getting  down  to 
bare  floors  as  they  clear  out  odd  lots  remaining  over 
from  the  pack  of  1934.  Futures  have  been  taken  hold 
of  fairly  well  thus  far. 

THE  LABEL  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  showing 
some  concern  over  the  continued  unsettled  outlook  for 
new  labeling  regulations.  With  an  outside  possibility 
that  proponents  of  A,  B,  C  labeling  may  be  able  to  get 
an  amendment  providing  for  such  grading  and  label¬ 
ing  into  the  Copeland  food  and  drug  bill,  the  trade  is 
still  hesitant  in  covering  on  its  forward  label  require¬ 
ments. 

TOMATOES — A  little  softness  that  developed  in  the 
Tri-State  tomato  market  on  prospects  of  competition 
from  the  new  Florida  pack  has  apparently  been  dissi¬ 
pated  by  reports  that  Florida’s  production  of  canned 
tomatoes  this  season  will  not  exceed  300,000  cases,  and 
may  fall  below  the  250,000-case  mark.  Southern  pack¬ 
ers  are  quoting  prompt  shipment  at  55  cents  per  dozen 
for  Is,  85  cents  for  2s  (with  a  few  scattered  lots  re¬ 
ported  available  at  21/0  cents  under  this  figure) ,  $1.15 
to  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  10s,  all  F.  0.  B. 
cannery.  The  market  for  California  tomatoes  was  held 
unchanged,  with  canners  quoting  prompt  shipment 
stocks  at  $1.05  for  21/2S  in  puree  and  $3.50  for  10s  of 
this  grade,  with  solid  packs  held  at  $1.45  for  2V2S  and 
$4.50  for  10s,  all  F.  0.  B.  dock. 

CORN — Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  of  fancy  corn 
futures  as  well  as  had  been  expected,  and  indications 
that  prices  could  be  shaded  somewhat  have  had  the 
effect  of  slackening  buying  interest  until  the  situation 
can  be  gone  into  a  little  more  thoroughly.  The  spot 
market  in  1934  corn,  however,  remains  steady  to  firm 
on  both  standards  and  fancies,  at  previous  prices. 

PEAS — Canners  are  clearing  up  unsold  stocks  from 
the  1934  packs,  with  one  or  two  of  the  chains  reported 
to  have  been  active  buyers.  New  packs  have  sold  in 
fair  volume.  Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 


among  the  trade  by  a  report  that  a  shortage  of  seed 
this  year  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  arbitrarily 
holding  down  packs.  Jobbers  in  some  instances  have 
been  rather  apprehensive  regarding  the  possibility  of 
a  heavy  overproduction  this  season. 

SALMON — With  the  National  Salmon  Week  cam¬ 
paign  in  full  blast,  an  appreciable  increase  in  volume 
has  been  reported,  and  the  spot  market  is  in  better 
shape,  notably  on  reds  and  pinks,  with  sellers  talking 
an  early  advance  in  the  F.  0.  B.  coast  quotation  on 
these  grades,  which  are  still  being  offered  for  ship¬ 
ment  at  $1.75  and  $1.00,  respectively.  A  number  of 
packers,  however,  are  unwilling  to  book  business  on 
establshed  brands  of  pinks  under  $1.10,  coast. 

CALIFORNIA  SPINACH— The  start  of  the  spring 
pack  of  spinach  in  California  has  been  delayed  by  wet 
weather,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  canners  will  get 
under  way  until  the  beginning  of  the  coming  week. 
The  growing  crop  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
wet  weather,  and  production  will  not  come  up  to  ear¬ 
lier  estimates.  The  canners  are  also  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  growers  in  respect  to  contract  prices  for 
the  spring  crop,  it  is  reported. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  California  as¬ 
paragus  are  looked  for  any  day  now.  One  or  two  pack¬ 
ers  are  reported  to  have  booked  some  futures  business 
on  the  basis  of  1934  opening  prices,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  in  trade  circles  that  the  1935  opening  basis 
will  be  about  in  line  with  last  year’s  prices. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Some  extremely  low  prices 
are  reported  to  have  been  made  on  new  pack  Florida 
grapefruit  juice,  following  the  recent  break  in  the 
market,  and  buyers  are  holding  off  until  the  market 
reaches  a  more  stabilized  basis.  Fancy  grapefruit  for 
prompt  shipment  is  offered  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.00 
per  dozen  for  No.  2s,  F.  0.  B.  Tampa. 

SARDINES — More  interest  has  developed  in  domes¬ 
tic  sardines  with  the  advent  of  the  Lenten  season,  and 
movement  has  picked  up  somewhat.  Canners  are 
quoting  the  market  at  $3.60  for  quarter  key  oils  and 
mustards,  with  key  cartons  at  $3.90  and  keyless  quar¬ 
ter  mustards  at  $3.20,  all  F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Maine. 


Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  n  t  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

^  Hansen  Whole  Gr^n  Com  Cutter  ^ 

Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

GEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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PINEAPPLE  —  Continued  firmness  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple,  with  quo¬ 
tations  well  held  on  both  sliced  and  crushed  grades. 
No.  10s  are  reported  to  be  coming  in  for  a  good  demand 
for  shipment  from  the  Coast,  with  distributors  in  the 
East  rounding  out  their  stocks  in  anticipation  of  a 
continued  steady  market  on  this  product. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  There  have  been  no 
changes  of  general  interest  in  the  market  for  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits.  Quotations  on  old  pack  remain  unchanged, 
with  relatively  little  replacement  buying  being  done 
at  the  moment,  and  buyers  of  the  belief  that  some  con¬ 
cessions  will  be  forthcoming  on  shipment  stocks  when 
the  new  pack  is  closer  at  hand.  Jobbers  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  gamble  on  the  tentative  future  contracts  for 
peaches  which  have  been  offered  thus  far,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  appears  to  be  to  delay  operations  until 
the  principal  canners  come  out  with  their  prices  on 
1935  packs. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Conditions  Better  This  Past  Week — Tomato 
Market  “Boiled  Up”  on  Account  of  Future  Sales — Corn  Going 
Along  Good — Peas  Still  in  Demand,  in  Goodly  Lots — Awaiting 
Opening  Prices  of  Asparagus — Substantial  Bookings  Reported 
for  Pineapple — Grapefruit  Being  Offered — The  Indiana  Tomato 
Rumpus — Foolish  Contracts  Reported — Another  Old  Guard. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  8,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — The  past  week  has  been 
enlivened  by  some  very  broad  and  heavy  buying 
of  future  corn  and  tomatoes,  while  future  peas 
have  come  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  attention.  Spots 
seem  to  have  been  neglected,  although  values  are  more 
than  well  maintained. 

TOMATOES — This  market  has  been  all  “boiled”  up 
on  account  of  the  future  sales  made  last  week  at  70c 
F.  0.  B.  Ohio  and  Indiana  factory  for  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes.  One  Indiana  firm  is  reported  to  have  sold 
delivered  Chicago:  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  75c, 
No.  2V^  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  95c.  The  better  can¬ 
ners,  however,  seem  to  be  holding  firm  at  75c  for  No. 
2  tins  and  $1.00  for  No.  2^2  tins  F.  0.  B.  their  fac¬ 
tories. 

Spot  tomatoes  have  been  uninteresting  and  not  much 
trading  has  prevailed,  although  prices  are  the  same  as 
last  reported,  i.  e.,  87V2C,  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana, 
and  $1.15  for  No.  2l^  tins  F.  0.  B.  Indiana. 

CORN — No.  2  tin  standard  white  corn  for  future 
delivery  has  been  sold  liberally.  Sales  at  80c  F.  0.  B. 
Iowa  are  reported  in  a  very  liberal  degree.  In  Indiana, 
most  canners  are  holding  at  80c  too  but  sales  have  been 
made  at  77i/^c.  The  lowest  price  on  No.  2  standard 
corn  seems  to  come  from  Ohio,  where  75c  has  been 
confirmed  the  past  week.  Among  quite  a  number  of 
corn  canners  throughout  this  section,  there  is  a  de¬ 


cided  bullish  feeling.  One  said  just  the  other  day  that 
— “I  think  you  are  going  to  see  standard  corn  selling 
at  85  cents  before  the  coming  pack  is  over  with  fancy 
Country  Gentleman  as  high  as  $1.20.” 

Spot  corn  is  easing  off  a  trifle  with  the  result  that 
one  or  two  lots  have  been  sold  of  No.  2  standard  white 
as  well  as  No.  2  extra  standard  yellow  at  $1.02l/^  to 
$1.05  F.  0.  B.  midwest  factories. 

PEAS — Future  peas  are  still  wanted  and  in  goodly 
lots.  Every  day  sees  additional  buyers  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  better  Wisconsin  canners  are  fairly 
well  sold  up.  Indiana  canners  entered  the  market  last 
week  and  one  prominent  Hoosier  factor  quoted — No.  1 
tin  standard  Indiana  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  at  57l^c ;  No. 

1  tin  standard  Indiana  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  at  60c ;  No. 

2  tin  standard  Indiana  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  at  90c; 
No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  at  95c. 
In  spot  peas  $1.15  delivered  Chicago  for  standards  was 
confirmed  a  few  days  ago  on  a  clean-up  lot  from  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  canner.  Spots,  however,  are  getting  in 
very  narrow  channels  and  the  market  is  more  than 
firm. 

ASPARAGUS — Everyone  is  awaiting  the  opening 
prices  on  the  1935  packing  which  are  expected  within 
the  coming  week.  Packing  will  start  in  California  on 
the  28th  of  this  month. 

PINEAPPLE — Some  replacement  buying  has  been 
going  on  the  past  several  days  and  two  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  pineapple  factors  in  Chicago  report  substantial 
bookings. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Offerings  from  Texas  and  Arizona 
have  reached  Chicago  but  we  have  not  learned  of  any 
sales.  One  or  two  factors  in  Florida  have  advanced 
No.  2  fancy  segments  to  $1.05  basis,  but  not  much 
buying  going  on  in  grapefruit  now,  although  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  at  the  exceedingly  low  prices  that  prevail 
has  moved  into  consumer  channels  in  a  broader  and 
larger  way  than  in  the  past. 

THE  INDIANA  TOMATO  RUMPUS— Reference  is 
made  to  your  last  week’s  issue  (March  4th)  page  18 
and  the  article  entitled — “Scotching  Another  Raider.” 
Quite  a  number  of  Brokers  here  voiced  their  vigorous 
objection  to  the  way  this  matter  was  presented  to  your 
readers.  They  claimed  that  it  reflected  to  the  broker¬ 
age  fraternity  of  this  city  as  a  whole  that  the  good 
brokers  should  not  be  penalized  because  of  the  possible 
misdeed  or  poor  business  policy  of  one  brokerage  firm. 

FOOLISH  CONTRACTS — Brokers  report  that  the 
D - Fool  contract  is  in  our  midst  again.  This  sub¬ 

ject  was  discussed  in  your  worthy  paper  some  year 
or  two  ago.  It’s  a  contract  (if  one  wants  to  use  that 
word)  that  is  a  strictly  jug-handled  affair.  Seller 
guarantees  against  the  decline  of  the  market  and  if 
buyer  can  purchase  at  less  than  contract  price  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  then  seller  has  the  opportunity  of 
shipping  at  that  lower  basis  or  cancelling  that  portion 
the  buyer  orders  out.  Delivery  as  wanted  until  some¬ 
times  as  late  as  March  1st  is  also  included.  They  say 
the  big  canners  are  the  guilty  ones  now — not  the  me-^ 
dium  or  smaller  canners. 
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ANOTHER  OLD  GUARD — One  of  your  constant 
readers  said — “You  mentioned  two  Old  Timers  last 
week,  why  not  another  one?”  Upon  inquiring,  found 
that  he  referred  to — 

Bob  Roulston, 

1448  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bob  was  for  many  years  the  buyer  for  the  old  firm 
of  McNeil-Higgins  Company,  and  up  to  about  three 
years  ago,  the  buyer  for  Durand-McNeil-Horner. 
Those  in  the  trade  who  remember  Bob,  might  write 
him.  Are  sure  he  would  appreciate  a  letter.  Bob  at 
the  last  report  was  feeling  fine  and  in  good  health. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Oysters  Received  a  Setback  Last  Week  on  Account  of  the 
Weather,  Greater  Setback  Expected  This  Week  Due  to  Mardi 
Gras — Shrimp  Canning  is  at  a  Standstill,  But  Lent  Season  Will 
Increase  the  Demand — Turnip  Greens  Delayed  by  Freezes — 
Stringless  Bean  Planting  Delayed  by  Freezes — Mardi  Gras  Now 
Going  On  in  New  Orleans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  8th,  1935. 

YSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  received  a 
little  setback  last  week  on  account  of  bad 
weather  in  the  bay,  which  made  the  waters 
too  rough  at  times  for  the  men  to  work,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  a  satisfactory  pack  was  turned  out  by 
the  factories. 

This  week,  production  will  receive  a  greater  setback, 
due  to  Mardi  Gras  festivities,  as  the  majority  of  the 
fishermen,  oystermen  and  labor  knock  off  work  and  go 
to  the  cities  that  have  carnival  to  celebrate,  therefore 
canning  operations  in  the  sea  food  line  will  be  at  a 
standstill  for  a  good  part  of  the  week. 

Oysters  in  this  section  are  in  the  best  of  shape  and 
never  a  better  quality  pack  of  cove  oysters  has  been 
turned  out.  It  may  be  said  too  that  the  sale  of  them  is 
better  and  the  price  right,  so  everything  is  working 
very  satisfactory  about  the  sea  food  canning  com¬ 
munities. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  at  a  standstill 
and  there  have  not  been  enough  shrimp  produced  in 
this  section  to  supply  the  raw  market,  much  less  any 
available  to  can.  However,  the  few  shrimp  caught 
have  been  large  and  fancy  and  they  sold  like  hot  cakes. 

Lent  started  on  March  6th  and  sea  foods  are  in 
greater  demand,  so  those  that  have  laid  aside  a  stock 
of  canned  sea  foods,  better  get  busy. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  small,  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

TURNIP  GREENS — We  had  freezing  weather  in 
this  section  this  past  week,  which  has  retarded  the 
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growth  of  vegetation,  and  this,  together  with  the  other 
freezes  that  we  had  in  February,  will  serve  to  delay 
the  turnip  green  pack,  which  is  not  expected  to  get 
under  way  until  about  April  8th. 

However,  the  freeze  we  had  this  past  week  was  not 
as  severe  as  the  previous  ones  in  February,  and  the 
plants  look  promising  enough,  which  indicates  that 
they  will  come  through  it  all  right  if  they  don’t  get 
any  more  setbacks. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — ^The  very  severe  cold 
weather  that  we  had  in  this  section  in  February  has 
delayed  the  planting  of  beans,  but  if  it  stays  moderate, 
the  planting  of  beans  will  start. 

MARDI  GRAS — ^We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
annual  carnival  celebration  known  as  Mardi  Gras, 
meaning  in  French,  Big  Tuesday. 

It  is  an  old  French  and  Spanish  festivity  dating  back 
in  this  section  to  the  early  days  of  history  when  this 
country  was  first  settled  by  Spaniards  and  French  and 
it  is  still  being  observed  in  Pensacola,  Florida ;  Biloxi, 
Mississippi ;  Mobile,  Alabama ;  and  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Pensacola  and  Biloxi,  being  small  cities,  it  is  more 
or  less  a  local  affair  there,  but  considerable  money  is 
spent  each  year  in  decorations,  floats  for  parades  and 
amusements  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  which  has 
made  it  assume  national  importance,  and  Mardi  Gras 
draws  large  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  these  two  cities  each  year. 

Mardi  Gras  precedes  the  Catholic  religious  season  of 
forty  days  of  fast,  abstinence  and  prayer  called  Lent, 
and  it  is  an  old  custom  of  the  Latin  races  to  make 
merry  just  before  donning  the  sack-cloth  and  ashes  of 
penance. 

Ash  Wednesday,  which  immediately  follows  Big 
Tuesday  (Mardi  Gras)  is  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and 
fell  this  year  on  March  6th. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  carnival  celebration  lasts  a 
week,  but  in  Mobile  it  starts  with  a  mystic  parade  and 
dance  on  Friday  night  and  concert  and  dances  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  Sunday  is  spent  in  visiting  the  warships 
that  are  in  port,  watching  the  boat  races,  and  taking 
in  boat  rides  in  the  bay,  besides  there  are  band  concerts 
in  the  public  square  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  night. 
On  Monday  noon,  in  a  spectacular  ceremony  in  Bien¬ 
ville  Square,  the  mayor  of  Mobile  turns  over  to  the 
mythical  King  Felix  HI,  Emperor  of  Joy,  the  keys 
of  the  City,  who  then  proceeds  to  the  municipal  audi¬ 
torium  where  he  crowns  his  queen. 

After  this  pompous  ceremony.  King  Felix  and  his 
Queen  parade  the  principal  streets  of  the  City  in  their 
majestic  float,  preceded  by  bands,  city  and  county 
officials,  and  emperor’s  royal  court  attaches. 

Monday  night  there  are  two  mystic  parades,  band 
concerts,  dances,  etc. 

Tuesday  is  Mardi  Gras  and  is  the  big  day.  It  is  a 
local  holiday  and  the  entire  day  is  devoted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  masking,  merriment  and  making  whoopee.  There 
are  four  big  mystic  parades,  concerts  and  dances  ga¬ 
lore;  in  fact  there  is  something  going  on  all  through 
the  day  and  until  midnight. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Recent  Rains  Brighten  Crop  Prospects — New  Fruit  Price  List 
to  be  Issued — Asparagus  Crop  Coming  on  With  a  Rush — Very 
Light  Carryover — Salmon  Stronger — New  Fish  Product  Well 
Taken — Reciprocal  Tariff  Resulting  in  Increased  Business 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  7,  1935. 

HE  OUTLOOK  for  crops  in  California  is  especially 
pleasing  at  this  writing,  although  it  is  much  to 
early  to  predict  the  size  of  those  that  may  be 
damaged  by  frost.  Rainfall  to  date  is  well  ahead  of 
the  normal  in  most  places,  a  timely  storm  during  the 
week  greatly  improving  the  situation  in  Northern 
and  Central  California.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  a  cold  snap  has  done  considerable  damage  to 
strawberries  and  early  vegetables,  but  items  in  which 
canners  are  directly  interested  were  not  harmed. 
Canning  operations  will  soon  be  under  way  on  spinach 
and  asparagus  and  the  recent  rains  have  greatly 
benefitted  these. 

FUTURES — The  larger  canners  are  still  fighting 
shy  of  future  prices  on  peas,  asparagus  and  spinach, 
but  some  of  the  smaller  interests  have  been  out  for 
some  time  with  prices  on  some  of  these.  Some  of 
those  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  drumming 
up  business  on  spinach,  at  prices  considerably  below 
those  prevailing  for  spot  goods,  are  commencing  to 
realize  that  these  prices  are  very  close  to  actual  cost 
and  some  of  the  minimum  quotations  have  been 
withdrawn. 

FRUIT  PRICES — A  new  fruit  price  list  will  soon 
be  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  few  changes  to  be  made 
will  be  of  a  minor  character,  with  quite  a  few  with¬ 
drawals.  Under  date  of  February  27,  this  concern 
issued  a  revised  price  list  on  Del  Monte  grapefruit 
and  grapefruit  juice,  as  follows:  Grapefruit,  No.  2 
tall,  $1.05;  Buffet,  55  cents,  and  No.  5,  $3.00.  Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice,  No.  2  tall,  75  cents;  Picnic,  50  cents,  and 
No.  5,  $2.30.  Quotations  are  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  Florida. 

ASPARAGUS — The  proposed  marketing  agreement 
to  cover  the  1935  canned  pack  of  asparagus  has  been 
formally  presented  to  the  farm  administration  at 
Washington  for  consideration,  but  it  is  uncertain  when 
it  can  be  returned  for  submission  to  growers  for  signa¬ 
ture.  This  crop  is  now  coming  on  with  a  rush  and 
indications  are  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  fresh 
vegetable  market  will  be  unable  to  care  for  all  the 
grass  that  can  be  harvested.  Tentative  approval  has 
been  given  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to 
the  marketing  agreement  for  fresh  asparagus.  In  the 
meantime,  the  canned  product  continues  to  move  off 
steadily  and  the  carry-over  will  be  an  exceedingly 
light  one. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market  is  steadily 
growing  stronger,  with  most  of  the  holders  of  Alaska 
reds  now  asking  $1.75,  the  price  quoted  by  packers 
of  advertised  brands.  An  advance  to  $2  is  confidently 
expected  by  many  in  the  trade.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  buy  pinks  for  less  than  $1,  with  many  packers  hold¬ 


ing  for  $1.10.  Chain  stores  have  made  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  of  this  fish  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  an 
active  selling  campaign  is  under  way. 

The  code  authority  for  the  canned  salmon  industry, 
on  behalf  of  members  operating  in  Alaska,  applied  to 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  for  exemp¬ 
tions  from  all  provisions  of  the  can  manufacturers’ 
code  insofar  as  it  applies  to  Alaska  salmon  packers 
who  make  their  own  cans  on  the  premises.  Cans  are 
made  at  the  canneries  for  use  by  canners,  and  not  for 
resale,  and  under  conditions  that  do  not  apply  in  the 
States,  it  was  pointed  out.  NRA  has  granted  the 
exemption. 

“SMACKLETS” — Benicia  Fisheries,  Benicia,  Calif., 
are  meeting  with  considerable  success  with  Smacklets, 
choice  cuts  from  pilchards  that  have  been  termed  “fish 
tenderloins.”  An  experimental  pack  proved  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  quantity  production  was  decided  upon  and 
special  equipment  was  installed  last  December  with 
this  in  view.  The  fish  are  packed  vertically  in 
asparagus  style  in  a  key-opening  can  holding  IOV2 
ounces.  Ease  of  opening  and  improved  appearance  of 
the  fish  are  claimed  for  this  style  of  packing. 

TARIFF — Congressman  Frank  Buck,  of  California, 
is  a  grower  of  fruit  on  a  large  scale  and  no  one  is 
better  equipped  than  he  to  comment  on  the  working 
of  the  reciprocal  tariff  act  under  which  the  State 
Department  is  empowered  to  negotiate  treaties  that 
will  open  foreign  markets.  Just  now,  die-hard  high 
protectionists  and  anti-Administration  workers  are 
deluging  the  State  with  -propaganda  against  the  tariff 
act.  Mr.  Buck  says  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
make  farmers  believe  they  are  being  harmed  by  the 
act,  when  the  reverse  is  true.  He  points  out  that 
under  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  canned  foods 
exports  increased  in  five  months  of  effectiveness  over 
the  like  period  of  recent  years  from  178,000  to  852,000 
pounds.  Raisin  exports  increased  from  83,000  to 
165,000  pounds,  dried  prunes  from  119,000  to  220,000 
pounds,  canned  sardines  from  93,000  to  642,000 
pounds,  and  canned  peas  from  101,000  to  276,000 
pounds.  He  predicts  that  the  Brazilian  trade  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  of  equal  or  even  greater  value  to 
California  farmers. 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS’  COURSE  MARCH  27-28 

HE  annual  Wisconsin  Canners’  Short  Course  under 
the  co-operation  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  College  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  March  27  and  28,  1935. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Loraine  Hotel  in  Madi¬ 
son,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  program  will  be  at 
the  hotel  also. 

There  are  many  topics  of  unusual  interest  this  year 
to  be  presented  and  discussed  at  the  annual  short 
course.  All  Wisconsin  canners,  canners  from  neigh¬ 
boring  states  and  others  interested  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

Hotel  reservations  may  be  obtained  through  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Association  or  directly  with  the  Loraine  Hotel, 
Madison. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiffures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  h.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Colossal,  No.  2V4 . . . -  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2% ........  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^2 .  2.50 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ........ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.42  Vi. 
.80  , 
2.76  , 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .75  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  t4.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  *3.75 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.50  *1.50 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  *1.20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.... . 90  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  *.80 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2..„ . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2*4 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2  Vi . 95  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . .  3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  _....„ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  3.76  ....... 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.35  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ~...... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . -  ~-.... 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.65  ........ 

Shoepeg.  F'ancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.22>/4 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.16  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ™..- 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  *1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.50  . 


HOMINY* 


Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  ...._ 

No.  2*4  . 79  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . . 


PEIAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 


No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 77% . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.50  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.20  *1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10  *1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2b . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  . . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  .76  ........ 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2i/o  . 

No!  10  2.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2*4  . 

No!  lo"'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!."!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! .  4.20 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2*4 . 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes). 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 62*4  *.55 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82*4  *.85 

No.  2*4  .  1.12*4 . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  *1.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17*4 . 

No.  10  .  3.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  *3.80 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

.80 

Tio 

2.76 

.95 

1.25 

*1.16 

4.20 

*3.76 

.96 

*1.16 

3.16 

*3.75 

1.06 

.65 

.86 

*.90 

.95 

*.95 

3.00 

*3.00 

.60 

.67*4.. 

.90 

.86 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 65  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  *3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2*4  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  lu . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  *3.60 

Pa.,  No.  S . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  2.60  *2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved . . .........  _ _ _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  .  6.66  *6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.36  . 

California  Standard,  2*4 .  *2.10 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  *2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  *2.46 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 65  . 

No.  2  .  1.12V2*1.00 

No.  6  .  3.66  . 

No.  1  Juice . 65  . 

No.  2  Juice . 85  . 

No.  6  Juice .  2.90  ........ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.76 

Fancy  .  *2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.86 

Standard,  No.  10...................._..„......  *6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.86  *1.66 

Choice,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  2.10  *1.76 

Fancy,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  *1.96 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8......... . . . . . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......,„_......  . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  *6.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

dlack  Warter,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water.  No.  2 . „...._ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  -■■■ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved.  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory................ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  l>lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.26 

*4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 3.26 

(4 -lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

6  oz . 1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz . 2.10  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  ...... 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67*4*1.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%*1.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.60 

Flat,  No.  *4 . - .  1.17%*1.10 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92%*2.76 

Flat,  No.  % . 1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%*i.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.16 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

V*  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

*4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.20 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

*4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.46 

*4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  ........ 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  . 7.80 _ 

White,  la  .  18.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86  _....„ 

Blue  Fin.  ls........„........„.....„..........__..  .......  ___ 

Striped.  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.76  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 4.66  „„.... 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy. . . . 7.80  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  . .  18.66 
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WHERE  TO  Buy 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskete,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACMY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  • 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  BMrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcby. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

insurance;,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KE^TTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Cbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow.  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman.  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bra»o 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Genera' 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111, 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc,,  New  Haven, 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N,  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PHILLIPS  CAI^  COMPAIVY 

^Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanilarij  Cans 


. .  division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'J^ackers  of  Delicious  Qualitif  Canned  QvoJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  Beans 


PROGENY  LOTS 


First  the  Planting  Stock 

Here  on  a  breeding  farm  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  beans  our  foundation  strains  and 
planting  stocks  of  Henderson’s  Eush  Lima 
Beans  are  selected  and  tested.  1  his  picture 
shows  the  progeny  lots  of  this  variety  in  the 
summer  of  1933. 


Then  the 
Production 


A  FIELD  CROP 


The  stock  seed  bred 
in  Idaho  is  reproduced  by 
Idaho  farmers,  under  our 
supervision,  in  fields  such 
as  this,  multiplying  the 
strain  into  sufficient  volume 
for  sale. 


And  Finally - 

Ihe  Finished  Product 


Note  the  concentration  of  season  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  strain.  Our  principal  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  securing  a  heavy  yield 
of  pods  maturing  at  one  time.  On  this  factor  de¬ 
pends  the  ability  of  a  canner  to  secure  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  green  beans  and  a  low  percentage  of 
whites.  Earliness  in  maturity  is  also  an  important 
charateristic  of  this  pure-line  strain. 

We  solicit  your  contract  order  for  delivery 
from  1935  crop. 


ATYPICAL  PLANT 

Afianrtatpli  Jnr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

Nm  il|atirn,  (Hannprtirut 

BREEDING  STATIONS  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ELEVEN  STATES. 


